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CHAPTER I. 



t / 



^* Nonsense V^ said Kate^ ^^ I am not going to ^tand 
that, you know/' 

She spoke in the oddest of her many odd ways. 
I looked up— her bright eyes were glittering— she 
passed her arm around me, made me lay my head 
on her shoulder, and kissed me with unusual ten- 
derness. 

^'Poor little thing T' she said gently, ^^your 
troubles begin early, and yet, take my word for it, 
they wO not last nor seem so severe after a time. 
When those two are married, you and I shall live 
together and be quite happy.'' 

'^ When are they to marry ?" I asked. 
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'^ In a month or two. A foolish business, Midge : 
I thought Cornelius would have had more sense ; 
but he is to have plenty of work from a Mr. Red- 
mond, and on the strength of such prospects he is 
going to marry. He is but a boy, and he does not 
know better; but she does, and it is a shame of 
her to take him in.^' 

I thought Miss Russell had money." 
So she has ; but I know Cornelius ; he wonH 
live on his wife's money ; he will do paltry work 
to support himself, lose all his time in copying bad 
pictures, and ruin his prospects as an artist,— aU 
that because he could not wait a year or two. Ah 
well ! I hope he may not repent it ; I hope he may 
always love her as much as he does now. DonH 
fret, child; he never deserved such a good little 
girl as you have been to him." 

'^ Oh, Kate, it is not for that I fret, but is it 
possible Cornelius can think of giving up painting ? 

^ it cuts me to think of it." 

i " He does not think of it, foolish fellow ! He 

does not see that he is tying himself down ; just 
a£ he does not see that it is to please her he is 
sending you away. He thinks it is all his idea, 
whereas I know very well that of his own accord 
Cornelius O'Reilly would never have dreamed of 
parting from the child of Edward Bums. To be 
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snre^ I might have insisted on keeping you^ for the 
house is mine^ but for your own sake I would not 
make an annoyance of you to him. One must 
always let men have their way^ and find out their 
own mistakes : he will r^ret you yet, Daisy /^ 

Thus she talked and strove to comfort me, until, 
after a long drive, we stopped at the door of the 
Misses Clapperton. 

They resided in a detached villa, very Moorish- 
looking, with windows small enough to satisfy even 
the jealousy of a Turk, a flat roof admirably calcu- 
lated for taking cold on, and a turret that threat- 
eningly overlooked a classic villa opposite, and gave 
the whole building a fortified, chivahric, arabesque 
air, confirmed by its euphonious name — ^Alhambra 
Lodge. I knew the Alhambra through the me- 
dium of GreoflBrey Crayon, and devoutly hoped it 
did not resemble this. On the left of the Al- 
hambra arose an imitation old English cottage, 
with tiny gable-ends and transversal beams artis- 
ticafly painted on the walls; on the right a Swiss 
chdlet told a whole story of pastoral innocence, and 
made one transform into an English Ram des 
Vaches the cry of ^'nulk from the cow^' coming 
up the street ; farther on arose a Gothic mansion 
— ^but peace be with the domestic architecture of 
England! We were received in a comfortable- 
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looking parlour — not in the least Moorish — by 
Miss Mary Clapperton. She was short, deformed, 
grotesquely plain, but had a happy, good-natured 
face, and intelligent black eyes, of bird-like live- 
liness. She spoke volubly, called me ^^a dear,^^ 
and laughed and chatted at an amazing rate. We 
had scarcely sat down, when her sister, Ann Clap- 
perton, entered the room. She proved to be the 
very coimterpart of Mary. There never was such 
a perfect likeness, even to their voice and their 
very expressions. As they dressed alike they 
puzzled every one. All the time I was with them, 
I never could know which was which ; to this day 
I remember them as a compound individual, an- 
swering to the name of Mary- Ann Clapperton. 

Everything had been settled beforehand, so 
Kate only had to bid me good-bye. It was a 
quiet parting; she promised to come and see me 
soon, and, in return, made me promise not to 
fret. So far as tears went, I kept my word. I 
was not much given to weeping, and pride alone 
would have checked outward grief in the presence 
of strangers. I sat looking at the Misses Cllap- 
perton, who looked at me very kindly, and con- 
versed about me as much as two persons who 
never had a separate thought could be said to 
converse. The only diflference I found between 
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them was that one^ I believe it was Mary^ sug- 
gested ideas which the other immediately con- 
verted into fitcts^ as in the following whispered 
dialogue — 

" Ann, she looks delicate/* 

'^ She is delicate, Mary/' 

" I fency she is intelligent/* 

'^ I am sure she is/* 

I did not hear the rest of the conference; it 
was brief, and ended by one of the Misses Clap- 
perton — ^I think it was Mary, but I am not quite 
sure, for in turning about they had, as it were, 
mingled — asking me if I should not like to be- 
come acquainted with my fixture companions; on 
my replying '^Yes,** she took me by the hand, 
and led me out into a green garden, all lawn and 
gravel path, where I was formally introduced to, 
and lefk alone with, the two Misses Brook. 

Jane and Fanny Brook were orphan sisters of 
fourteen and fifteen; fine, fresh, romping girls, 
with crisp black hair, cheeks like roses, and ivory 
teeth. They looked as demure as nuns whilst 
Miss Clapperton was by, but no sooner was her 
back turned than they began to whisper and 
giggle. Then suddenly addressing me as I stood 
by them, feeling silent and lonely, Jane said — 

"Will you run?** 
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^^ I never run ; I cannot/^ 

^^ Try/^ observed Fanny. 

They caught me between them and whirled me 
oflF, but they were soon obliged to pause. I had 
stopped shorty all out of breath. 

" I told you I could not run,^^ I said, a little 
offended at their free manner. 

" Poor little thing V compassionately exclaimed 
Jane. 

" Will you race ?'^ asked her sister. 

" I donH mind if I do.'' 

A laburnum, at the end of the lawn, was fixed 
as the goal. They made me arbiter. I sat down 
on a wooden bench to look; they started off at 
once, reached the tree at the same moment, 
knocked one another down in their eagerness — 
then rose all tumbled and disordered, and ran back 
to me. 

^^ I was first, was I not ?" cried Jane. 

'^ Indeed you were not. It was I, was it not ?" 

'^ Indeed," I replied, ^^ I don't know which it 
was. I think you both reached it at once." 

This impartial decision displeased them both. 
They said I was ill-natured and sly, got recon- 
ciled at my expense, and began a gentle sport of 
their own invention, called ^^ the himt." It con- 
sisted in one of the Misses Brook running the 
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other down, wliidi she did most soooesefiDJly, and 
dien sobmitted to being nm down in her turn. 
My amnl had converted this into a holiday; so 
when the hont was oyer. Fanny amused herself 
with a bow and quiveniy whilst Jane swung her- 
wtU to and fio fiom the labomnm. I locdied on 
with wonder^ and thought I had never seen sodi 
odd girls. 

The strangeness c^ everything made the daj 
seem doubly long. So sudden and violent a 
separation jGrom all I knew and loved was more 
irritated than soothed by the new objects and 
new &oe8 to which I was compelled to give my 
attention, but which could not absorb my thoughts. 
I wdcGmed evening with a sense of relief, and a 
nope that it would bring me sQence and cran- 
parative scditude. I shared a lai^, cheerful, airy 
bedroom with the two sisters, who slept together. 
At first they were very quiet, but after awhile 
I heard a low rustling sound of paper that seemed 
to proceed firom under their bedclothes; then one 
whispered to the other — 

'' Do you think she is asleep ?'' 

Try,'* was the laconic reply. 

What a beautiful moonlight !'' observed the 
voice of Jane aloud. 

" Oh, very V* emphatically answered Fanny. 
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"Do you like the moonlight ?^^ asked Jane, 
seeming to address me. 

"Yes, I like it/^ I replied; I could scarcely 
utter the words, my heart was so fiill of the lost 
home, with its quaint garden, sim-dial, and old 
trees, on which the same moon that chequered the 
drawn window-blind shone at this hour. 

On hearing my reply, the two sisters held a 
whispered consultation, which ended in Fanny say- 
ing in a subdued tone — 

" WiQ you have some sweetstuflF?" 

" Thank you,'^ I replied, rather astonished, " I 
never eat sweets ; I do not like them.'^ 

This answer appeared to produce a very unfa- 
vourable impression. The sisters seemed to think 
me a traitor and a spy, and to repent their impru- 
dent confidence. Of this, though I could not see 
them, I was intuitively conscious. 

" You need not be afraid that I should tell,^' I 
observed, somewhat indignantly. 

They both said in a breath, " they were sure I 
would not,'' and very kindly pressed me to share 
their dainties. 

" Don't be afraid," encouragingly remarked 
Jane, " there is plenty of it." 

" A whole bagftd," added Fanny, whose mouth 
seemed to be as full as her bag. 
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" Oh, Fanny, you greedy thing!" exclaimed Jane, 
"you promised not to begin until I was ready: I 
am sure you have taken all the candy." 

I am afraid that thus it must have proved on 
examination, for I suddenly heard a sound slap, 
accompanied with a recommendation of " Take 
that," which, if it alluded to the slap, was wholly 
unnecessary, it being not merely received, but re- 
turned, with "Take that too," that proved the 
beginning of a regular battle. 

I felt greatly disgusted; the idea of fighing in 
bed was essentially repugnant to my sense of deco- 
rum ; but an end was soon put to the contest, by 
the sound of an approaching step : on hearing it 
the combatants stopped as if by magic. 

" Say as we say," hastily whispered Jane. 

I felt something alight on my bed; the door 
opened, and Miss Clapperton — I think it was Mary 
-appeared with a light in her hand, and her ugly 
good-humoured face wearing an expression of 
solemn reproof. '^ Young ladies," she observed, ad- 
dressing the Misses Brook, " are you not ashamed 
of yourselves? 

We were only laughing," glibly said Jane, 
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" were nH we, dear ?" 

" Yes, dear," replied Fanny. 
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We could not help it," continued Jane ; " she 
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has some sweetstuff in bed with her^ and she said 
she would give us some^ and I said I would have 
all the candy^ and Fanny said she would : didn't 
you, dear?'' 

" Yes, dear." 

I was amazed at the readiness of their invention ; 
but I could not understand why Miss Clapperton 
looked at me so gravely. At length it came out : 
the perfidious Jane, knowing she would not have 
time to conceal the bag of sweetstuff, had tossed 
it on my bed, where it lay — a convincing proof of 
my guilt. Miss Clapperton reproved me very 
gently. 

'^ She did not allow sweets," she informed me, 
" but of course I did not know that, although she 
must say that eating them thus in the dark did 
not look quite like unconsciousness. Still she 
would not be severe on the first day. The confis- 
cation of what she could assure me was most per- 
nicious stuff, should be my only punishment." 

With this she retired. 

I had not contradicted the story of Jane, but I 
was none the less indignant, and I meant to tell 
her a bit of my mind, when, to my astonishment, 
she chose to accuse me. 

" How could you be such a ninny," she coolly 
asked, ^^ as to let her carry off the bag ? It will all 
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go fo that odious Polly. You could have coaxed her 
out of it^ if you liked ; a new pupil always can 
coax her out of anything — she is so soft." 

Fanny chimed in with her sister^ and both 
agreed in calling me a ^' muff/' a mysterious ex- 
pression that puzzled and annoyed me extremely^ 
but which they refused to explain^ saying I knew 
very well what it meant. At length they fell fast 
asleep^ and left me in peace. 

School remioiscences do not possess for me the 
universal charm ascribed to them. I was a child 
in years, but I had outgrown the feelings of a 
child : this was the torment and the happiness of 
my youth. A few days reconciled me however 
to the rough ways of Jane and Fanny Brook. 
They were, on the whole, kind-hearted, merry, 
romping girls ; but I was years beyond them in 
everything save physical strength; I had feelings 
and ideas of which they entertained not the faint- 
est conception, and, after spending nearly three 
years in the delightful and intellectual companion- 
ship of Cornelius and Kate, I could not care much 
for their chUdish amusements and still more child- 
ish talk. They pitied me for being so weak, and 
liked me because, though I could not share iu their 
boisterous pleasures, I was of some use to them in 
their studies, and because, whenever I could do 
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so^ I helped them through the difficulties into which 
their indolence daily brought them. So much for 
my companions. The Misses Clapperton proved, 
as might have been expected from their appearance, 
kind-hearted, zealous teachers. 

I had entered Alhambra Lodge on the Tuesday ; 
Kate had not said that she would come on the 
Sunday, but I ftdly expected her, and when, at an 
early hour, I was summoned down to see a visitor, 
my heart beat with more joy than surprise. I 
entered the parlour, and I saw, not Kate, but Cor- 
nelius. I was so glad, so happy, that I could not 
speak. As he kissed me, he saw that my eyes 
were fiill of tears, and he chid me gaily. 

My first words were — 

" Is it exhibited, Cornelius ?^^ 

" What are you talking of ?'^ 

" The Happy Time ; I know the Academy opened 
yesterday, I thought of it all the day long.^' 

^^ Of course you did,'^ he replied, smoothing my 
hair, " I was sure of it.'^ 

" Oh, Cornelius, do tell me.'^ 

^^ Can't you guess?'' 

His smiling face could bear but one interpreta- 
tion. Overjoyed I threw my arms around his neck ; 
he laughed, and said I looked quite wild. I know 
not how I looked, but I knowl felt delighted. 
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^^ Is it well hung V^ was my next question. 

"Better than it deserves. Oh, Daisy, I have 
done nothing yet, but I knew you would like to 
know; so I came this morning to see^you and 
to tell you.^' 

" How glad Kate and Miss Russell must have 
been!'^ I sighed. 

" Yes, but they are not crazy about my pictures 
like you, you foolish child. And now talk of some- 
thing else. How are you ? I find you pale.^' 

" I am quite well, Cornelius." 

" How do you like the Misses Clapperton ?" 

" They are kiad ; I like them. 

"They give you a very good character ; but one 
of them said somethiag about sweetstuff which I 
could not make out." 

" I shall tell you all about it, if you will promise 
not to tell again." 

He gave me his word that he would not ; and 
I related to him the whole story, by which he 
seemed very much amused. 

" I saw them as I came in," he said, " a pair of 
taU, strong girls, each of whom would make a pair 
of you; but on the whole, how do you like them ?" 
Oh ! very well." 
You speak quite coolly." 






" They are so childish." 
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" Yet they look older than you." 

" So they are; but, would you believe it? they 



have never heard of Michael Augelo or BaflEaeUe." 

''Poor things I" laughed Comehus, ''how do 
they manage to exist?" 

" Indeed I donH know. When I talk to them 
of painting, Jane says she should like to paint fire- 
screens, and Fanny says she should not care." 

"They are both young Vandals," said Corne- 
lius, " so donH waste your high ideas of Art upon 
them; they cannot understand anything of the 
sort, you know. The fact is, there are not many 
little girls like mine. Oh, Daisy ! I donH want to 
reproach, but how is it that you, who are so good 
in everything else, have on one point been so 
perverse?" 

I did not answer : if he did not know that my 
only sin was loving him too much, where was the 
use to teU him ? I asked after Kate ; he said she 
was well, and would come in the afternoon : then 
we spoke for a few minutes of other things, and he 
rose to leave me, promising that on his next visit 
he would give me a long walk. 

I thought my heart would fail me at the part- 
ing, but his look checked me, and I bore this as I 
was learning to bear so many things — ^with the 
silent endurance that is not always resignation. 
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The afternoon brought me Kate^s promised visit. 
Ahnost her first words were — 

'^ So Cornelius has been here I he never told me 
where he was going off so early. Say he does not 
care for you. Midge \" 

^' I don't say so, Kate.'* 

^^ I believe not. He nearly got into disgrace on 
your account.'' 

'^Into disgrace, Kate? how so?" 

" Why, he was to take a walk with some one, 
and he was late ; so he had to excuse himself I 
don't know how often, and, like a foolish fellow as 
he is, he threw it all on his visit to you, and never 
saw that this was the very head and front of his 
offending. The fact is," she added, with a pro- 
found sigh, " I never knew one who is less apt to 
suspect a mean, ungenerous feeling than my poor 
brother. He is a child, quite a child. Midge." 

I heard her with a vague presentiment that this 
generous confidence of Cornelius would be my 
bane, and so it proved. Spite of his first friendly 
visit, he came no more near me. Miss O'Reilly 
called every Sunday, no matter what the wea- 
ther might be. She saw that I fretted at the ab- 
sence of her brother, and did her best to comfort 
me. 

'^ He can scarcely help himself," she once said to 
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me, ''he means to come ofkener, but every Sunday 
brings something new to prevent him. He is very 
fond of you though, often talks of you, praises you, 
and has hung up in his studio a little drawing of 
himself and you which some one uselessly tried 
to make him take down.'^ 

''Yes,^^ I replied, sighing, ''he likes me, Kate, 
but he does not come near me; and though he 
promised to take me out walking with him some 
day, he has never done so yet.'' 

"Then it is to come,'' was her philosophic 
reply. But, seeing this did not comfort me, she 
added — 

" I have a great mind to tell you something ; 
but no, I will not on reflection, it would make you 
conceited." 

" Then I know what it is, Kate ; he said I was 
clever, or that I would grow up to be good-look- 
ing, or something of the kind, which I care very 
little about ; whereas I should care a great deal 
about his coming to see me." 

"No," replied Kate, smiling, "it was nothing 
like that ; but the other evening, when I certainly 
did not imagine he was thinking of you, he said 
all of a sudden — ' I wish I had that tiresome little 
girl back again.' I replied carelessly, ' Do you ?' 
just to draw him out. 'Yes,' he answered, 'I 
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never knew how fond of her I was until she was 
gone/ So there is something for yon/' 

Affection is fiill of wiles. I followed the pre- 
cept of drawing out just laid down by Miss 
(yReilly, and said quietly — 

"Is that aU, Kate?'' 

"All!" she replied indignantly; "why, what 
more would you have ? You ignorant little thing, 
don't you know that the human heart is made up 
of separate curious nidies, and that in the heart 
of Cornelius you have quite a niche of your own. 
He loves me more than he loves you ; and, alas ! 
he loves Miriam more than us two put together; 
but for all that I am much deceived if he does not 
feel more of what is called friendship for you than 
for either of us ; and let me tell you that firiend- 
ship which is not exacted as the love of kindred, 
not interested like passion, is a very lovely thing. 
It is odd that a little girl like you should now 
be to him what is called a ' friend,' and yet it is 
so ; but whether because of some secret sympathy 
invisible to me, or on accoimt of your liking his 
pictures and painting so well, is more than I can 
tell." 

She spoke positively: memory confirmed all 
she said ; the words of Cornelius repeated by her 
gave additional proof, — ^for to be missed is one of 
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the tokens love most prizes^ and on which it relies 
most securely. The blood rushed to my heart ; I 
looked up at Kate with mute gladness. 

" Bless the child V' she exclaimed, '^ Daisy, what 
is the matter?'' And she looked confounded. 

" Nothing/' I replied. 

'^ Then do not look beside yourself. Oh, Midge, 
Midge ! how will it end?" 

She pushed back my hair to look inta my face 
with a rueful glance; but my heart swam in a joy 
she could not check. Cornelius missed me, loved 
me, and loved me as his friend ! 

"Oh! Kate," I said, "how kind of you to tell 
me all this I" 

" Then make much of it, for it is all you shall 
hear from me. No ; it is no use kissing me, and 
looking pitiful. You are quite fond enough of him 
as it is." 

More I could not get out of her, either then or 
subsequently. For some time the consciousness 
that Cornelius had missed me, suflBiced me; but 
the heart is craving ; mine asked for more, and, 
not obtaining what it asked for, grew faint and 
weary. It sickened for the sight of his face, for 
the soimd of his voice, for his greeting in the 
morning, for his kiss at night, for all it had lost 
and missed daily. It missed home too, the home 
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I had loved so much^ with its cheerful rooms^ its 
ivied porch^ its green garden and old trees^ its 
sense^ so sweet and pleasant^ of happy liberty; its 
^tudio^ where I loved to linger. Another now en- 
joyed the shelter and pleasantness of that home; 
the garden flowers yielded her their sweetest fra- 
grance^ the trees their shade; she might sit with 
him in the studio^ alone and undisturbed^ all the 
day long. I was ever haunted by these thoughts; 
the cure of absence was but a slow one for me. 

Three months passed away; the wedding was 
put off from week to week and day to day, to the 
great vexation of Kate, 

'^ It is not that I am in a hurry for it,^^ she said 
to me, when I questioned her on the subject, "but 
I do not like to see my poor brother made a fool 
of. I am sure Miriam plays with him, as a cat 
with a mouse. He can think of nothing else. He 
was not half so bad in the beginning; but she has 
irritated him into a perfect fever. Ah well ! I 
wish it may not cool too much after marriage, 
that is all.'' 

" I wish they were married,'' I said, sadly, " for 
then I might at least be with you, and see him 
now and then." 

Kate took both my hands in her own, and looked 
at me very earnestly. 
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" Midge/^ she said, " you are now thirteen ; you 
are old enough to hear sense, and to make up your 
mind as I have made up mine; think that when 
Cornelius is married, he is, in one sense, lost to 
you as well as to me ; do not imagine that he will 
or can be the same again; do not come home with 
an idea that old times can return ; one who has 
proved it can tell you, that there is no beginning 
over again old aflfections." 

I looked at her wistfully, loath to believe in so 
hard a sentence. 

" It is so,^' she resumed, sighing : ^^ think of 
Cornelius as of a very dear Mend ; love, respect 
him as much as you wiU, but expect nothing from 
him; wean your heart; you must, for his sake, as 
much as for your own/^ 

'^ Kate,'^ I replied, " I shall try and not be jea- 
lous of his wife/' 

"My poor child, you do not understand me; 
indeed it is very difficult; but wives do not like 
their husbands to care for those who cannot be ia- 
duded in the circle of home; they want to have 
them for themselves and their children/' 

" I shall be very fond of his children, if he has 
any," I answered ; " indeed I shall, Kate ; I shall 
love them as I love him — with my whole heart/' 

"You foolish girl, that is just the mischief." 
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And she proceeded to explain the feeling I was to 
have for Cornelius : it was so cool^ so distant^ that 
it chilled me to hear her. 

"Kate/^ I said, "1 think I conld sooner hate 
Cornelius — and I am sure I never could do that — 
than like him in that strange way; and I am very 
sure/^ I added, after a pause, '^that is not at all 
the way in which you like him.^^ 

She smiled, and kissed me, and told me to 
like him my own way ; that God would see to the 
future, and not let sorrow come out of true aflfec- 
tion. 

I did not understand her then, nor did she in- 
tend I should. Since that time, I have divined 
that she looked with uneasiness to coming years, 
and wished to subdue in time a feeling that might 
prove far more fatal to my own peace than to that 
of her brother. She meant well, but she had the 
wisdom not to insist ; it was not in her power to 
make me love him less; it was in the power of 
none, not even in his own. If for that purpose 
he had exiled me ; if to cool my affection he came 
so seldom near me, and gave me not his long-pro- 
mised walk, he failed. I felt the banishment, the 
visit ever deferred, the promise never kept; but I 
still loved him with my whole heart. 

At length, one morning in the week, and towards 
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the middle of June^ I was told by Miss Mary 
Clappertoii that Mr. O'Reilly and another gentle- 
man wanted to speak to me. I went down won- 
dering if Mr. Smalley or Mr. Trim had taken a 
fancy to pay me a visit. On entering the parlour^ 
I saw Cornelius, who stood £a,cing the door ; the 
other gentleman sat with his back to it, and hi» 
clasped hands resting on the head of his cane. He 
looked up as I came in, and showed me the brown 
face, white beard, and keen black eyes of my grand- 
father. I went up to Cornelius, who gave me a 
quiet kiss, and standing by him, I looked at Mr. 
Thornton. 

^^ Come here V^ he said. 

I obeyed, and went up to him. 

''Do you know me?'' he growled, knitting his 
dark brow. 

''Yes, Sir." 

"Who am I?" 

" Mr. Thornton." 

" Humph ! Do you know why I have come?" 

"No, Sir." 

" To rid Mr. O'Reilly of you." 

I did not reply. I knew I had become a burden 
and a thing to be got rid of. 

I am going abroad," continued Mr. Thornton, 

so I just want to settle that before I go ; you 
understand?" 



« 
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"Yes, Sir." 

" Well, what have you to say to that?'' 

"Nothing, Sir/' 

Mr. Thornton turned to Cornelias, and said 
impatiently — 

" Has the diild grown an idiot? Why, there was 
twice as mnch spirit in her formerly/' 

I saw Comelins redden; but he did not reply. 
My grandfeither again tamed to me, and said — 

"Why are you here?" 

"To learn. Sir." 

" Was that what you were sent here for?" 

I hung down my head without replying. 

"I thought so," he muttered; "it seems, Mr. 
CySeilly," he added, addressing Cornelius, "that 
though you were in such a precious hurry to get 
that child, you could not manage to keep her." 

"I thought it for her good to be here. Sir," 
rather haughtily replied Cornelius. 

" It was not his fiEiult," I said eagerly, " indeed 
it was not." 

"Whose then?" sharply asked Mr. Thornton. 

"Mine," I replied, in a low tone, "I was 
naughty." 

" And were sent to school by way of punish- 
ment. Do you like being here?" 

"Not much. I am alone now; these are the 
holidays." 
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" And whilst the other children are at home^ you 
spend yours here/^ 

I did not reply; Mr. Thornton looked at Cor- 
nehus^ and still leaning his two hands on the head 
of his cane^ he said, with some severity — 

^^ Sir, when nearly three years ago you called to 
take Way that child, you chose to express pretty 
frankly your opinion of the way in which she was 
treated in my house. I shall be every bit as firank 
with you. I tell you plainly, Sir, that I do not 
approve of your conduct. You had of your own 
accord assumed a duty no one sought to impose 
upon you; you should either have fulfilled or re- 
linquished it. I told you, if the child proved 
troublesome or in the way, to send her back to me. 
I can afford. Sir, to put her in a school and pay for 
her without burdening you with her support. I do 
not say you were not justified in getting rid of an 
inconvenience ; I simply say you had no right not 
to get rid of it altogether.^' 

Cornelius bit his lip as if to check the tempta- 
tion to reply. Mr. Thornton, laying his hand on 
my shoulder, resumed — 

'^You are old enough to imderstand all this: 
Mr. O'Reilly finding you in the way — '' 

^^ Sir,'' began Cornelius. 

" Sir," interrupted Mr. Thornton, "if she is not 
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in the way. Why is she here? Mr. CyReilly/' 
he added^ turning to me, ^' finding you in the way, 
placed you in this house, which you don^t much 
like, and where, nevertheless, you cost him a good 
deal of money. Now the question is, shall I put 
you in another place like this? And as I can 
better afford it than Mr. O'Reilly— '' 

" Sir,'' interrupted Cornelius. 

" Sir," also interrupted Mr. Thornton, " I do 
not say I am a better man than you are ; but I say 
I have more money;" and addressing me, he re- 
sumed — " Shall I therefore put you in another place 
like this, here in town, and pay for you ? Yes or 
no?" 

I knew that Cornelius was poor, that he could 
ill afford the money he spent upon me, and though 
my heart failed me, I faltered — 

'^Yes, Sir." 

I looked up at Cornelius as I spoke : he seemed 
hurt to the quick. 

^^ Daisy," he said, giving me a reproachful look, 
" remember, / did not give you up." 

He spoke fast, like one who wishes to keep his 
feelings under; and seizing his hat, hurried out of 
the room without once looking behind. I sprang 
forward to overtake him : a hand of iron held me 
back — 

VOL. II. C 
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"You little fool/^ sarcastically said my grand- 
father, " don^t you see he does not care a rush for 
you ! Come, no sniffling ; what day will you go ?^' 

"Any day. Sir/' 

" Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday, Pri- 
day, Saturday,'^ he rapidly enumerated on his 
fingers. 

"Wednesday, Sir,'' I replied, flurried at his 
abrupt manner. 

"That is today. Stay here whilst I settle with 
the ladies of the house." 

He rose and left me as he spoke. 
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CHAPTER 11. 

I REMAINED alone a few minutes^ at the end of 
which Mr. Thornton, whose voice I heard in the 
next room, returned with the two Misses Clapper- 
ton. They had brought my bonnet and cloak, put 
them on, bade me good-bye, and kissed me kindly ; 
then Mr. Thornton, who looked on with evident 
impatience, took my hand, and hurried me off. A 
carriage stood waiting at the door of Alhambra 
Lodge; my grandfather lifted me in, and closed 
the door on me. The carriage drove rapidly away. 
I sat in it alone, mute, and still amazed. After 
passing through roads, streets, and along terraces 
unknown to me, the carriage entered a secluded- 
looking square, and drew up before a plain house. 
A demure-looking servant answered the coachman^s 
knock, and was followed by a middle-aged widow 

c 2 
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lady^ who helped me down with a smile^ saying 
cheerfully — 

'^ This way, dear/' 

I entered with her, and at once looked round for 
Mr. Thornton. He was nowhere to be seen. 

"Please, Ma'am/' I said, "is Mr. Thornton 
come ?" 

" I am so glad," she replied, seeming much re- 
lieved, " I felt afraid he was not coming. No, my 
dear, he is not come yet, and to tell you the 
truth, seeing you so suddenly, I could not imder- 
stand it ; but of course he'll explain all. This way, 
dear; upstairs, dear; mind the turning of the stair- 
case, dear." 

She took my hand and led me up carefully, as 
if I were a baby. She had a very soft hand, and 

its touch was gentle and timid. When we had 

* 

reached the second-floor landing, she paused, and 
opened a door that led into a front bed-room, large 
and airy, and overlooking the dull square below. 

"Don't you think, dear?" suggested the lady, 
with hesitating kindness, — " don't you think you 
had better let me take off your things?" 

" I can take them off. Ma'am, thank you." 

" Can you ? Very well, dear ; is there anything 
I can do for you ?" 

" Nothing, Ma'am, thank you." 
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''Very wdL Toa will not look out of the 
window^ will yoa? yoa mig^t tall ant, you know, 
and be killed.'' 

I promiaed not to look oat; she called me a 
dear child, and left me. In a few minutes I joined 
her below. I feund her sitting alone in a dull and 
sombre EngKsh-looking parlour. She seemed 
ftorried on seeing me, and spoke as if she had in- 
tended to go and fetch me, for fear, I suppose, of 
any accident on the waj ; but satisfied that all was 
ri^t, she subsided into what appeared to be her 
habitual placidity. She had a kind feoe, that had 
been pretty, and was still pleasant, though it wore 
a somewhat uneasy expression, as if its owner were 
too much troubled with conscientious scruples and 
misgivings. 

'* Do you know. Ma'am, if Mr. Thornton will 
soon come?" I asked, after vainly waiting for my 
grandfather to make his appearance. 

'' He is gone, my dear," she replied, calmly. " I 
said you were taking off your things, and he said 
he had nothing to say to you; but you may be 
quite easy ; it is all settled." 

'^ Am I to stay with you. Ma'am ?" 

'' Yes, my dear ; I am to take care of you and 
educate you. My name is Mrs. Gray. I live in 
this house. It is very airy ; very salubrious. Mr. 
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Thornton was particular abont that^ and I am sure 
I would not have deceived him for anything. Then 
there is the square, where- we have of course the 
privilege of walking when we like. Besides, I 
have received a very good education myself, so that 
I am fit to teach you. I think we shall be very 
happy together, dear,^^ she added, with a smile, to 
which neither in word nor in look my heavy heart 
could give response. 

^Mrs. Gray saw this, and looked discouraged at 
once. She hoped we should be happy together; 
she trusted we should ; she thought she might say 
it should not be her fault if we were not. She 
was evidently getting very uncomfortable, when I 
diverted her by a question. 

^^If you please. Ma'am, was it on account of 
what I said, that Mr. Thornton took me away 
from the Misses Clapperton V 

"Ah, the Misses Clapperton. I really don't 
know, dear. Who are the Misses Clapperton?'' 

"They receive a few private pupils; they hve 
at Alhambra Lodge." 

" Alhambra Lodge, andtheyreceive private pupils, 
dear me!" 

"Do you know. Ma'am, why I was not left 
there ?" 

" I dare-say, my dear, it was because Mr. Thorn- 
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ton did not approve of their method of teaching ; 
there is a great deal in method." 

"Do yon know, Ma'am, if Miss O'Reilly will 
call next Sunday ?'* 

" Miss O'Reilly? that is an Irish name, is it not?'' 

"Yes, Ma'am, she is Irish, and so is her brother. 
They were bom at a place called Bally Bunion." 

" Bally Birmingham — ^how odd I One would 
think Birmingham could have done without the 
BaUy. Were you too bom at BaUy Birmingham, 
my dear?" 

" No, Ma'am, I was bom in England." 

"Don't you feel much more comfortable to 
know that?" 

" I don't know. Ma'am ; but can you tell me if 
Miss O'Reilly will call next Sunday?" 

Mrs. Gray looked perplexed. 

"Really," she replied, "I don't know, but I 
am sure if she does call, I shall be very happy to 
see her, and to offer her a cup of tea. I always 
have tea at five exactly." 

She spoke eamestly, as if she feared her hos- 
pitable feelings might be doubted. I saw she 
knew nothing, and questioned her no more. 

Mrs. Gray was one of those quiet Englishwomen 
who seem to enjoy dullness for its own sake. She 
lived in a dull neighbourhood, in a dull square, in 
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a dull honse^ and^ as I soon founds she led as 
dull a life as she could devise. We rose early, 
breakfasted together in the gloomy parlour^ then 
went to the lessons, which lasted until our 
two o^clock dinner. She was an intelligent, edu- 
cated woman, but a nervous, timid teacher; and 
what with her sensitiveness and her fear that she 
was not doing her duty by me, she managed from 
the first day to render both herself and her pupil 
somewhat imcomfortable. After dinner we took 
a short walk in the square, or in a neighbouring 
walk planted with dusty elms, and called the Mall. 
We took tea at five exactly ; I sat up luitil bed- 
time, preparing my lessons for the next day, whilst 
Mrs. Gray worked, or slyly read novels. At first she 
was as secretive about it as if she were still a school- 
girl, and I a stem schoolmistress; but when she 
saw that I was not ignorant of the nature of the 
brown circulating-library volumes that now and 
then peeped out of her work-basket, she gave up 
the concealment part of the business, and informed 
me that though she did not approve of novels gene- 
rally, she thought herself justified in making ex- 
ceptions. 

Her taste for fiction was shared by Miss Taylor 
and Mrs. Jones, the only Mends she saw con- 
stantly. Once a week they came to tea with us. 
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and twice Mrs. Gray took tea with them. They 
were very quiet, inoffensive women, with the organ 
of wonder large. I could see that they considered 
me from the first as a sort of living novel, a ^' Mar- 
garet the Orphan/' a '' Child of Mystery/* etc. I 
entered Mrs. Gray's house on a Wednesday ; the 
same evening they took tea with her, and I de- 
tected both the looks and signs they exchanged, and 
overheard whispered remarks of '' How strange !'' 
" Most mysterious V '^ You don't say so !" and the 
like. 

K Jane and Fanny Brook had overpowered me 
with their boisterous ways, the slow and quiet life 
I led with Mrs. Gray depressed me even to a sense 
of pain. I felt it much during the first few days, 
and waited impatiently for the Simday. It came, 
but brought not Kate. I sat by the window the 
whole day long, eagerly watching for her through 
the iron railings that fenced in our abode, but she 
came not. As dusk closed around the dull square 
and brooded heavily over its melancholy trees, my 
last hope vanished. At first I thought she was 
offended with me and would not come, then it oc- 
curred to me that she might not know where I was. 

''My dear," earnestly said Mrs. Gray, ''pray 

leave that window; you wiQ take cold. Miss 

CBeilly, I dare-say, will caU tomorrow." 

c3 
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" Had I not better write to her, Mrs. GriEiy, and 
tell her I am with you?^' 

^'No, my dear/' rephed Mrs. Gray, looking 
fidgety, '^ you must not do that, if you please. I 
dare-say she will call tomorrow; pray leave the 
window.'* 

I obeyed the gentle injunction, but I had no 
faith in the hope held forth; I did not think Kate 
would come, and indeed she did not, nor on the 
following Sunday either. I again asked Mrs. Gray 
if I could not write to Miss O'Reilly, who, I felt 
sure, did not know where I was. 

" My dear," nervously said Mrs. Gray, '^ I fear 
that if Miss O'Reilly does not know it, it must be 
because Mr. Thornton did not wish her to know 
it. I should be very happy to see her, and I dare- 
say she is a very chamung person ; but I must go 
by Mr. Thornton's wishes." 

AU my entreaties could not induce her to alter 
her resolve. If I could have disobeyed her in- 
junction I would, but open means I saw not, and 
hidden ones I had not the wit to devise ; so I availed 
myself of the only permission she gave me — ^that of 
writing to Mr. Thornton, asking his leave to see 
my friends. Mrs. Gray sent the letter to his 
solicitors, but either it did not reach him, or he 
did not think it worthy his attention, for he never 
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answered it. I saw how foolish I had been to 
place myself under his control, and the thought 
that I had myself done it, and was perhaps severed 
for ever from Cornelius and Kate, ended by affect- 
ing my health. In my grief I had said that if I 
only knew how they were, I should not mind so 
much not seeing them. Mrs. Gray eagerly caught 
at this, and offered to ascertain the matter. I 
gave her the names of the chief tradespeople with 
whom Miss O^Reilly dealt, and she set off one 
afternoon on her errand. She stayed away two 
hours, and returned with a cheerful face. 

^^ Well,'^ she said, sitting down and smiling at 
my eager look, "1 have learned everything. I 
called in at Parkins the baker, and asked Mrs. 
Parkins if she knew an Irish family of the name of 
MacMahon (that was not a story, you know, dear, 
because there are Irish MacMahons; indeed I 
knew three myself, though I cannot say they lived 
in the Grove), to which Mrs. Parkins replied, she 
did not know any MacMahons, and the only Irish 
£Eunily who dealt with her were a Mr. and Miss 
CyReilly ; Mrs. O^Reilly that was to be, would, she 
hoped, also give her her custom in time; I asked 
what sort of a person she was. Fair and hand- 
some, and i/Lr, O'Reilly and his sister dark, but 
also very handsome. I said I did not think they 
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could be the MacMahons, who were all red-haired; 
and thanking Mrs. Parkins^ I came back. I hope^ 
my dear, you will not fret after such good tidings ; 
for if Mr. O^Eeilly is going to get married, he 
cannot be very poorly nor his sister either ; and I 
am sure you are too sensible to care about the 
bride-cake ; so it is all right, you see.^^ 

Alas ! yes, it was all right, and I felt how little 
I must now be missed in the home where I had 
once been petted and indulged so tenderly. They 
were going to marry ; there was nothing to fear or 
hope now. Mrs. Gray, unaware of the jealousy 
that had been the source of all my misery, con- 
tinued to descant on this agreeable state of things, 
and altogether derived some innocent enjoyment 
from the part she had acted, and the spice of 
adventure it had thrown in her monotonous life. 

It was a sort of comfort to know that Kate and 
Cornelius were weU, but it passed with time ; and 
at length my ardent entreaties and solemn promises 
not to betray my presence by word, sign, or look, 
wrung from Mrs. Gray the favour of being taken 
one evening to the Grove, so that, in passing by 
the house, I might perhaps catch a glimpse of the 
faces I loved. Chance, or rather the kind power 
that disdains not to indulge our human weakness, 
favoured me. 
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The evening was grey and mild^ as it often is 
in the English summer. The Grove was lonely. 
Mrs. Gray and I kept in the shadow of the trees, 
on the side of the street faciog Kate's house ; and 
walked up and down two or three times. The 
front parlour was not lit ; I could see nothing of 
what passed within, but in the stillness of that quiet 
evening I once or twice caught the tones of the 
voice of Cornelius. I started to hear them. 

" My dear/' nervously said Mrs. Gray, " had we 
not better go?" 

" Not yet. Ma'am,'' I entreated; " Deborah will 
soon bring up the lamp, the window will remain 
open awhile, and then I shall be able to see them, 
whilst they, you know, cannot see me." 

All happened as I had said; Deborah brought 
up the lamp, laid it down on the table and left the 
window open. Now I could see. The lamp burned 
with a clear and steady flame, that illumed the 
whole room; the pictures stood forth on the red 
paper of the walls, and on that sombre yet clear 
background appeared, vivid and distinct, the figures 
of Cornelius, Kate, and Miriam. She sat reclining 
back in her chair, and looking up at him as he 
stood behind her, laughing and talking pleasantly. 
I saw less of Kate, who sat a little in the back- 
groimd, bent over her work. They seemed both 
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cheerful and happy, for whilst I stood looking at 
them, half blinded by tears, Comelins suddenly 
turned away from Miriam, went up to the piano, 
opened it, and sat down to sing the ' Exile of Erin/ 
What with hearing his voice again, and with stand- 
ing there listening to him, myself an exile from 
his home, and, alas ! from his heart, I wept. As 
the song closed with its moumfol cadence, Kate 
rose, shut the window, and drew down the blind, 
thus excluding me from both sight and sound. 

" DonH you think, dear, we had better go now ?^* 
whispered Mrs. Gray, gently leading me away from 
the spot where I still stood looking and listening, 
though there was no more to see or hear. 

I yielded apathetically, and my companion hur- 
ried me away, nervously looking behind every now 
and then, and declaring, "She had never gone 
through anything to equal this, never ! ^^ Indeed 
by her two friends it was considered quite an ad- 
venture, and served to enhance the mystery with 
which it pleased their imagination to surround me. 

I had longed passionately for the favour Mrs. 
Gray had granted, but to have obtained it only 
added to my secret torment. I had now been six 
weeks with the kind lady, but what with the dull 
monotonous life I led in that dull house, and 
the grief of being severed from those I loved so 
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dearly^ I again became languid^ if not ill. Mrs. 
Gray^s instructions were to let me want for no- 
thing; she at once called in a physician, who 
gave me plenty of bitter physic to drink, and 
ordered me to take more exercise. We lived 
within half an hour's walk of Kensington Gurdens, 
and every fine day Mrs. Gray conscientiously took 
me there to spend the interval between dinner and 
tea. She sat down on one of the benches and 
read, whilst I wandered away at will. 

Those gardens are very beautiful. They have 
verdure, water, rare fowl, singing birds, flowers 
wild and cultivated, warm sunshine, deep shade, 
and brooding over all that solemn charm which 
lingers around ancient trees and woodland places. 
I was then studying botany, and my chief pleasure 
was to look out for wild flowers or linger in some 
solitary spot. I remember one well, — a solemn 
grove of elms and beeches, sombre and quiet as 
a cloister. I often sought its gloom, led by that 
instinct which makes the stricken deer fly to the 
shade. When I sat down at the moss-covered 
base of those venerable trees, something of the 
soothing calmness of pure nature seemed to fall 
on my spirit, with their vast shadow. Above me 
sang the thrush and blackbird, whom I had so 
often heard in the lanes around my old home. 
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They were happy; to me' their song sounded 
neither gay nor joyful, but wild, sweet, and 
mournful as that of the enchanted bird heard by 
bonny Kilmeny in the glen. 

One day, in my search for botanical specimens, I 
wandered further than usual. . At length I came to 
a circular hollow enclosed by fine old trees, of which 
one lay extended on the earth, uprooted in a recent 
storm. Its vast boughs were beginning to wither, 
and its huge roots rose brown and bare, for the 
first time beholding light; but of these signs, though 
I noted them as we will note things even when 
our very hearts are stirred mthin us, I thought 
not then ; for at once I had seen and recognized Cor- 
nelius, who sat on the trunk of the tree sketching. 

Absorbed in his task he did not see me, and I 
stood mute within a few paces of him, looking 
at him with my flowers in my hand. Through 
the trees behind me the sun streamed in a few 
bright rays, that sent my lengthened shadow on 
the grass. Cornelius saw it and looked up; the 
pencil dropped firom his hand and he turned very 
pale. Had he moved, or had I ? I know not, but 
the next moment I was locked in his embrace. 
What I said or did, I cannot tell ; he kissed me 
again and again with many an endearing epithet. 
For some time neither spoke. 
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'' Oh, my poor lost lamb I '* he said, as I lay 
clasped in his arms too happy for speech, '' where 
have you been all this time ?^' 

'' I have been at Mrs. Gray^s; how is Kate?" 

" She is well, but unhappy about you. Who is 
Mrs. Gray ? Where does she live ? Is she kind ? 
Why are you so pale?" 

" I am not well; I take physic every morning; 
Mrs. Gray is very kind ; she lives in Auckland 
Square, number three." 

" I know the place ; but why, you naughty child, 
did you not write to let us know where you were ?" 

" Mrs. Gray would not let me. I wrote to Mr. 
Thornton, and he never answered ; but Mrs. Gray 
was very kind ; once she went to Parkins and found 
* out that you and Kate were quite well, and another 
time she took me to the Grove, and I saw you both 
through the open window ; it was in the evening ; 
you sang the ' Exile of Erin;' I stood with Mrs. 
Gray listening on the other side of the street." 
And you never even came to the door?" 
Mrs. Gray would not have allowed it; be- 
sides — " 

"WeU, what isit?" 
You know," I replied, shunning his look, 

what you said to me before I went to Miss 
Clapperton's." 
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He did not answer^ but when I again looked 
at him, the glow my words had called up had not 
left his face. 

"You are not here alone ?^^ he observed after 
an embarrassed pause. 

" Oh no ! Mrs. Ghray is sitting on one of the 
benches there beyond. Do you want to speak to 
her?'' 

^^ Of course I do/' he replied^ chucking my chin 
in his old way. 

He took my hand, picked up his sketch-book 
and drawing materials, and walked with me to 
where Mrs. Gray sat. She was absorbed in the 
catastrophe of a third volume, which she nearly 
dropped, as she saw me appear before her, holding 
the hand of Cornelius. At first she was quite 
agitated, but the free and easy manner of the 
yoimg man soon restored her composure. He did 
his best to render himself agreeable, and careftdly 
shunned every allusion that could alarm her. I 
had seen him give her two or three keen looks as 
if to read her character, before he entered into 
conversation, after which he went on like one 
master of his subject. He talked pleasantly for 
about half an hour, then left us : as I kissed him, 
my lips opened to ask when we should meet again, 
but his look checked me. I saw him take the 
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direction that led to the Grove, and my eyes fol- 
lowed him nntil he was ont of sight. 

'^ A very agreeable young man, very/* observed 
Mrs. Gray, giving me shy looks I could not un- 
derstand ; " don't you think so, dear ?*' 

^' I don't know. Ma'am, I have known — '* 

'^ Yes, yes," she interrupted, ''you have known 
others quite as agreeable ; why, so have I. Once 
I remember, as a girl, that my sister and I often 
met in our walks a pleasant old gentleman, whom 
we called — ^not knowing his name — Dr. Johnson. 
Suppose we call this yoimg landscape-painter 
Claude Lorraine." 

" Oh, Ma'am ! his name is — ^" 

" My dear," impatiently interrupted Mrs. Gray, 
" how should you know his name ? did you ask it, 
or did he tell you ?" 

"Oh no. Ma'am!" 

" Very well, then, how can you know it ?" 

I saw that Mrs. Gray wanted to keep on the 
safe side of truth, and, of course, I was glad 
enough to indulge her. She perceived that I had 
at length taken the hint, and talked freely of 
Claude Lorraine, who appeared to have produced 
a very favourable impression. 

For the remaining part of the day, and on the 
whole of the following night, I was restless with 
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joy and hope. Something too appeared to be the 
matter with Mrs. Gray; for we dined half an hour 
earlier than nsnal^ and went out the very minute 
the meal was over. 

'^ Where are we going today, Ma^am ?" 1 
asked. 

" I think we had better go to the Gardens," she 
replied carelessly. 

To the Gardens we at once proceeded. Mrs. 
Gray sat down on her usual bench, drew forth her 
book, and told me she thought it would do me 
good to walk about. I eagerly availed myself of 
the permission, and ran at once to the fallen tree. 
Yes, there he sat, and with him, as I had ex- 
pected, was Kate. 

She did not say much, but as she took me 
in her arms and kissed me, I hid my face in 
her kind bosom, feeling too happy for aught save 
tears. 

"Oh, you naughty child!" she said, giving 
me two or three reproachful kisses ; " how could 
you do it?" 

" Kate, it was Mrs. Gray — '' 

" Yes, I know ; Cornelius has told me all, but 
I donH care about Mrs. Gray, you are to come 
with me this very minute." 

" But Mrs. Gray—" 
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" Nonsense ! Mrs. Gray wonH break her heart 
about you; and you donH look well at all.^^ 

" That is she, coming up to us, Kate.'^ 

And so it was. Mrs. Gray had got impatient, 
or perhaps alarmed, and fancied that Claude had 
carried me off. She was thrown into another 
flurry on seeing Miss O^Reilly ; but Cornelius un- 
dertook to bring her round, and succeeded so well 
that ere long she sat down by Kate, with whom 
she chatted pleasantly, whilst I and Cornelius 
walked about. It seemed to me that but a few 
minutes had thus passed, when came the parting 
moment, and Mrs. Gray summoned me with a 
" My dear, is it not time to go ?^^ The following 
day was Sunday, and on that day we never 
walked in the Gardens. With many kisses, ca- 
resses, and many a pang of secret regret, and 
many a look behind, I parted from my two 
friends. They were scarcely out of -sight when 
Mrs. Gray exclaimed — 

''There are very strange things in life — very. 
Now I should no more have expected to meet in 
Kensington Gardens an old friend — than — than 
— ^really — ^than anything !" 

'' An old friend, Mrs. Gray I " 

" Why, of course ; the lady to whom I spoke." 

"Miss (yReilly !" I exclaimed; then imme- 
diately felt dismayed at my own imprudence. 
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But Mrs. Gray was getting bold^ and replied 
very calmly — 

"Yes, I believe her name is O^ReDly; but I 
do not see anything wonderful in that ; as I be- 
lieve O^Reilly is a very common Irish name/* 

"And you know her, Mrs. Gray?'* I said ea- 
gerly. 

"I may safely say I have known her years. 
For it is now twenty years since I met her at 
an evening party ; I had forgotten her name, but 
not her face, and being greatly pleased to see her 
again, I asked her to come and take tea with me 
tomorrow evening.'* 

"Did you meet her brother at that party, 
Ma'am?** I asked eagerly. 

" Has she got a brother, my dear ?** calmly in- 
quired Mrs. Gray. 

"Yes, Ma'am, the gentleman who was with 
her.** 

" Ah, indeed ! the artist we saw yesterday — 
peculiar! No, my dear, I cannot say I met 
him.** 

I saw with some disappoiQtment that ComeKus 
was not included in the invitation; but I tried to 
look to the morrow without ungrateful repining; 
it came, and brought Kate, alone, but not the less 
welcome. 
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I have often wondered at Mrs. Oray^s motiyes 
for acting thus; but her character was an odd 
mixture of sincerity and crafty of daring and 
timidity. She was kind-hearted enough to like 
obliging me^ and woman enough to cherish a 
feminine pique against Mr. Thornton for not be- 
ing more frank and explicit with her ; besides her 
life was so dull that a little gentle excitement and 
mystery were not things to be rejected lightly; 
and then, as she was in independent circum- 
stances, and had taken me more for society than 
for profit, she was naturally less apt to regard the 
consequences of her conduct. 

Kate now came to see me freely, and yet I 
was not happy. Her brother, who had seemed so 
pleased, so glad when he met me in the Gardens, 
came not. 

"Oh, Kate !'' I said, very sadly, " he does not 
care for me after all.^' 

" Nonsense, child ! I tell you he was miser- 
able when he found that Mr. Thornton had taken 
you no one knew where ; why, he got thin with 
hunting up and down for you; he had no peace 
himself and gave none to others. Whereas, on 
the day he met you, he came in looking as gay 
as a lark, and exclaiming the first thing, ^ I have 
got her, Kate P '^ 
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'^ Yes, but he does not come/^ 

^^ Men are so. He is fond of you^ and he neg- 
lects you, that is their way, child/^ 

This gave me litde comfort, but at length one 
morning when I J^st expected him, ComeliuB and* 
denly called to sSeBie, and to give me, with the 
consent of Mrs. Gray, my long-promised walk. 
He kissed me carelessly; his face looked worn; 
his way of speaking was short and dissatisfied. As 
we left Mrs. Gray^s house and turned round the 
square, he asked where I wished to go, in a way 
that implied that, on taking me out for this walk-, 
he rather thought to get rid of it than to please 
either himself or me. I replied timidly, that I did 
not care where we went. 

"Are you getting shy with me?*^ he asked, 
giving me a keen and surprised look. 

I answered "No,^^ with a consciousness that I 
should have said yes. Cornelius looked at me 
again, but did not speak until we had for some time 
walked on in silence. He then observed abruptly — 

" How do you like being at Mrs. Gray's V^ 

" Pretty well." 

" Viz. not much." 

" I do not complain, Cornelius, she is very kind." 

" And she gives you a very good character, and I 
have assured her she told me nothing new." 
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He had laid his hand on my shoulder^ and he 
looked into my £ace with all the kindness of old 
times. I replied in a low tone — 

" It was very kind of yon, Cornelius, to say so.^^ 

"I only said what I thought; you need not 
thank me for it." 

He spoke impatiently; I did not reply, and 
there was another long pause. 

"Are you tired?" at length asked Cornelius, 
who was leading me through streets and bye places 
of which I knew nothing. 

" A little." 

" And there is not even a shop where I could 
make you rest ; why did not you say so sooner ?" 
I did not like to delay you." 

I 

The next thing will be, that you will call me 
Mr. O^Reilly. Well, it is your own fault, and you 
will have to walk further before you rest, for I 
am taking you into the country." 

We walked on until the houses grew thinner 
and began to skirt green fields. The sun was hot, 
and I found it pleasant to enter a cool and shady 
lane. There was a bank on which I could have 
rested, but Cornelius seemed to have forgotten 
my fatigue; he walked on, looking so abstracted 
that I did not dare to address him. At length we 
reached the comer of the lane, and turned into one 
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SO exactly like that leading to our old home^ that 
I stopped short. 

'^ Come on/* coolly said Cornelius. 

I did go on ; every step showed me I had not 
been deceived; I recognized the hedges^ the trees^ 
with a beating heart. At length we came to the 
door I knew so well. ComeUus opened it with a 
latch-key, and without giving me a look, led me 
in. We crossed the garden, passed by the sun-dial, 
stepped in beneath the ivied porch, and entered 
the front parlour, where, by the window, in the 
cool shadow of green Venetian blinds. Elate sat 
sewing. 
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CHAPTER III. 



I FELT like one in a dream. Cornelius had dropped 
my hand ; I stood at the door silent^ motionless^ 
not knowing whether I was to come forward or not, 
when Kate laid down her work and looked up. 

" God bless me I" she exclaimed with a start, 
and she seemed so much astonished that I saw this 
was as great a matter of surprise to her as to me. 

" Yes," Cornelius carelessly said, throwing him- 
self down on the sofa, " I had long promised Daisy 
a walk, and not knowing where to take her, I 
brought her here." 

By this I had found my way to Kate, who kissed 
me with her eyes glistening. I think she was as 
much pleased as myself; and yet with what an odd 
mixture of feelings I gazed on my lost home ! how 
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strange^ how fiaimliar seemed everything! As 
Kate took off my bomiet she said decisively — 

" You shall stay the whole day, Daisy /^ 

" Then you must answer for it to Mrs. Gray/' 
observed Cornelius. 

" To be sure. Are you hungry. Midge ? — Ho ? 
What do you want, then? — Nothing ?^^ 

^^ I am tired ; I should like to sit down." 

" Sit down by all means, child," she replied gaily. 

I drew my old stool by her chair, and laid my 
head on her lap. She smiled and smoothed back 
my hair from my hot face : her other hand lay 
near it : I kissed it with trembling lips. It was 
kind of Cornelius — ^if he could no longer afford to 
be kind himself — ^to bring me back at least to her 
whose kindness, less tender and delightful, but 
more constant than his, had never failed me. Kate, 
who had put by her work, sat looking at me with 
a cheerful happy face. 

"Nonsense!" she exclaimed, on perceiving that 
my eyes fast filled with tears, " you are not crying, 
Daisy." 

" And if I do cry," 1 hastily replied, " it is only 
because I am so happy to see you again." 

She laughed and said — 

" Why, child, this is Tuesday, and I saw you on 
Sunday." 
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"Well, I did not see you on Monday, did I ?" 

" Little flatterer !^' she answered, yet she looked 
pleased, for love is to us all the sweetest thing on 
earth. 

We remained thus for awhile ; then Kate rose 
to attend to some domestic concerns. I wanted to 
follow her, but she told me to remain with Cor- 
nelius. I obeyed reluctantly ; to be with him and 
not feel between us the friendly famiUarity of old 
times, was no enjoyment, but a painAil pleasure. 
I did not go near him, I did not speak ; I sat on 
the chair Kate had left, and looked out of the 
wradow. He never addressed me ; after awhile I 
heard him rise and leave the room. At once 
I slipped down to Kate, whom I found in the 
kitchen deep in pastry. 

"Now child, what brings you here ?" she asked, 
turning round, and all covered with flour. 

" I want to be with you, Kate.^' 

" I am making a pie." 

" Then let me look at you." 

"Why did you leave Cornelius?" 

" It was he who left the parlour." 

She wanted me to go up to the garden ; but I 
begged so hard to remain with her, that she at 
length consented. I left her but once during the 
whole of that day, and then it was to knock at the 
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door of the studio and tell Cornelius dinner was 
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ready. When we sat down to the meal^ I drew 
my chair close to hers ; my old place was by Cor- 
nelius^ but unless he told me to sit there again^ 
which he did not, I did not feel as if T dare do so. 
He scarcely took any notice of me, and immedi- 
aLtely after dinner again went up to his labour. 

" Go after him/' suggested Kate. 

" I would rather stay here/' T replied, startled 
at the idea. 

'' Stay then.'' 

We sat together in the parlour until tea-time. 
Alas ! how swiftly seemed to come round the hour 
that was to close this happy day ; for, sitting below 
with Kate, conscious that Cornelius was upstairs 
working, reminded of old times by everything I 
saw, I did feel very happy. 

As we sat at tea, Kate suddenly exclaimed, 
^^ Why, it is raining hard!" 

" Yes, it is," carelessly replied Cornelius. 

" Then the child must spend the night here." 

" I suppose so." 

I threw my arms around the neck of Kate, and 
kissed her as I joyfully exclaimed, "I shall sleep 
in my room again!" 

"Which is no reason for spilling my tea, you 
foolish little thing." 
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After tea I quite expected that Comelhis would 
go out or Miriam come in; but he sat reading, 
and MisB Rnaaell ne?er aj^peaied; her name was 
not even mentioned. I had taken my place by 
Kate, and, in the joy of my heart, I ooold not re- 
firahi firom indnlgiog in a few caresses. She en- 
dared me for some time, bnt, though kind, she was 
not exactly affectionate, and she at l^igth said 
good-hnmonredfy bat decisively — 

'' Daisy^ my good child, dcm't hang about me so. 
I like you, but I mi^it say something sharp ; so 
jnst take that Idss, and do with it.^' 

She said this so pleasantly, and kissed me so 
kindly as she said it, that there was no taking it 
anuss, wx was Uieie any disobeying it; so I 
sighed, drew back, and kq^ in my fedings. To 
Cornelias I nevi^ ventared to speak, onkas to bid 
him good-nigfat. 

I woke the next morning with the consciousness 
that my brief happiness was over. The day was 
bri^t with sunshine ; the blue sky had not a sign 
of coming doud ; there was not the £untest hope 
of a drop of rain to delay my departure. I came 
down with a somewhat heaw heart. Ejite was 
the first to broach the subject ; break&st was over, 
her brother was rising firom the table ; he sat down 
again as she said, " Cornelius, who \& to take the 
child back?'' 
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He looked at her^ at me^ hesitated a little^ then 
said^ ^'I know all you can object^ Kate^ all you 
can say beforehand^ yet do not wonder when I tell 
you that I have come to the resolve of keeping 
Daisy at home." 

" Here !" exclaimed Kate. 

" Yes, here. I went to fetch her yesterday for 
that purpose. I have written to Mr. Thornton; 
it is all settled. Daisy is to stay here if she 
wishes." 

^^ Cornelius," gravely said ELate, " have you re- 
flected on what you are doing ?" 

^^Very seriously; not that it required much 
reflection." 

" Indeed but it did," interrupted his sister." 

" Excuse me, Kate, it did not. When I thought 
it best for Daisy to leave us, it was because I also 
thought that my marriage would take place this 
summer ; it is now postponed for at least a year or 
two. I never contemplated banishing Daisy from 
home for anything like that length of time. When 
I went for her yesterday, I was confirmed in my 
resolve by learning from Mrs. Gray that her health 
is still very uncertain. I found her myself pale 
and thin. Strangers cannot be supposed to care 
for her as you and I do, Kate. She is stiU very 
weak and delicate ; her only place is home ; for," 
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he added, gi^TBg me a look of reproach, "/ have 
never ceased to consider this as her home/' 

Kate gave him no direct answer, bnt, looking at 
him fixedly, she said, ''Does Miss Rnssell know 
this?'' 

" No," he replied, looking pained, " she does not, 
Kate. I see by the question that yonr old suspicion 
still survives. On my word Miriam had nothing 
to do with making me send away Daisy ; she even 
raised several objections to it; she will be truly 
pleased to learn that the child is come back." 

Miss CKBeilly looked incredulous, but, glancing 
out at the window, she said, " Here is your letter, 
Cornelius." 

He started up; the postman gave that knock 
which has moved to joy or sorrow so many hearts ; 
a letter was brought in; Cornelius snatched it 
firom Deborah, and eagerly broke the seal; it 
looked long; he was soon absorbed. 

Kate repressed a sigh to turn to me, and say in 
her most cheerful accents, ''What do you say to 
aUthis?" 

I was standiog by her chair ; I laid my cheek to 
hers as I replied, "The week will be made up of 
Sundays." 

"Were the Sundays so pleasant?" 



" As pleasant as the Saturdays seemed long." 
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"Well, they need be neither short nor long 
now; only, child, don't you remember ?^^ 

"What, Kate?'' 

^*'If you hang about me I shall scold/' 

"Then let me deserve the scolding," I replied, 
covering her brow and hair with kisses, and half 
laughing, half crying for joy. 

She looked at me wistfdlly, for once letting me 
do as I liked, and saying "she did not feel as if 
she could scold me today." 

"Because you are too good," I answered, in a 
low, moved tone. " Oh, Kate, shall I ever forget 
how you never forgot me; how constantly you 
came to see me Sunday after Sunday !" 

Here I stopped short, for I caught the look of 
Cornelius, who had laid down his letter, and was 
evidently Ustening. 

" What else had I to do ?" asked Kate cheerfully. 

She rose to go downstairs. I wanted to go with 
her, but she gaily told me she no more fimded 
being followed than being hung about, so I had to 
remain behind, but with the blessed consciousness, 
it is true, that there was to be no second parting. 
Joy made me restless. I knew not what to do 
with myself. I went to the window ; I looked at 
the flowers, at the books, and finally at Cornelius, 
who, to read his letter more comfortably, was 
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sitting on the sofa. I saw that when he had done 
he began it over again. It was a lady^s hand ; there 
was no difficulty in guessing £rom whom it came. 
When the second perusal was over he looked up ; 
as our eyes met I came forward rather hesitatingly^ 
and standing before him^ I said — 

" May I speak to you, Cornelius ?^^ 

" Certainly, but do not be too long about it?^^ 

" It will not take long. I only want to thank 
you for having brought me home to Kate.^^ 

" You thank me for that ?'' 

" Yes, Cornelius, it has made me so happy .'^ 
I am glad to hear it, though I did not mean it/' 
Did you not?'^ I replied, rather mortified. 
No,'' he continued, in an indifferent tone, 

not at all. It is true there was once a little girl 
who used not to be shy and distant with me'' — 
I drew a little nearer — '^ who would not speak to 
me standing, but sitting by my side" — I sat down 
by him — " and whom I used to call my child," con- 
tinued Cornelius without looking at me ; ^^ and it is 
also true," he added in the same way, ^^ thiit feeling 
rather dull, I thought one morning I would go and 
bring her home ; but if there was any kindness in 
this, I cannot say I meant it all for her or for 
Kate." 

He turned round, smiling as he spoke. I threw 
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my arms around his neck and kissed him eagerly. 
I felt so happy ; he laughed. 

^^Poor Kate!^^ he saidgaily^ "well may she 
object to being hung on after this fashion ; but I 
am used to it/' 

" If you had not spoken so, you know I should 
not/' I replied, half oflFended. 

"No, you sulky little thing,'' he said almost 
indignantly, " I know you would not : what be- 
tween obstinacy and pride, you would never give 
in. But you mistook, Daisy, if you thought you 
could make me fancy you preferred Kate to me." 

" As if I was not sure you knew better I" I 
answered, with the frank ingratitude of my years. 

" Thank you, Daisy," said the somewhat sorrow- 
ful voice of Kate. 

I looked up. She was standing behind us ; she 
had evidently overheard our last words. I felt my- 
self crimsoning with shame, and hid my face on 
the shoulder of Cornelius. 

" Don't hide your face, child," quietly observed 
Kate, " I do not prefer you : why should you pre- 
fer me? Besides, loving him more is not loving 
me less, and I was not so foolish as not to know it 
was thus : so look up." 

" Yes, look up," said Cornelius, raising my face, 
" Kate is not vexed with you." 
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" But Kate is vexed with j€fa, ComeliuSy'' she 
lemariLed^ venr grayely : " do yon mean to ffjpdi 
that child, to—" 

'' Yes," intenmpted Cometins. 

" Oh ! Toa may make light of it," she continued 
Tery serionsly ; " I am not so blind as not to guess 
that you brought her home a little for her sake, 
and a good deal for your own." 

" 'Faith, then, you only guess the truth, Kate," 
said Cornelius impatiently ; '' it is odd you nerer 
seem to understand what, heayen knows, I nerer 
se^ to hide, nor dieam to deny. I am fond of 
the child, very fond of her. I cared little for her 
when she first came to us, but she chose to take a 
fimcy to me, and, though it would puzzle me to say 
how it came to pass, I found out in time that I had 
taken to her what must hare been a very real 
fimcy, for since she left I hare never Mt as if the 
house were the same without her. So after a 
week's hesitation and delay I went off and fetched 
her yesterday — and I don't repent it, Kate. She 
has provoked and tormented me — she will do so 
again, I have no doubt, perverse little creature! 
and yet I cannot help being glad at having her 
once more." 

He laid his hand <m my head and lodged me 
kindly in the £aoe as he said it. 
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" After that/^ resignedly replied Kate^ " med- 
dUng of mine is worse tlian useless ; but what did 
Mr. Thornton say?'^ 

'' Mr. Thornton has had the impertinence to say 
that if Margaret Bums is such a fool as to wish 
to stay with me^ she is welcome.'^ 

Slale smiled^ and said^ ^^ If I wished to go down 
with her I might.^^ 

^' Daisy is not going down, but up/* replied Cor- 
neUus, taking me by the hand and leading me to 
the studio ; as we entered it he said — 

^^ Daisy, you knocked at the door yesterday, 
and stood on the threshold: I wonH have that 
again/* 

^^Very well, Cornelius; shall I arrange the 
portfoUos?** 

" K you like.** 

I looked over them for awhile, then could not 
help observing — 

^' Cornelius, they look just as I left them.** 

" Perhaps they are : one cannot be always look- 
ing at those old things.** 

I put by the portfolio and looked aroimd me. 
In a comer I perceived Medora; I knew enough of 
painting to see at a glance that it had scarcely 
been touched since I had left home. Cornelius 
was very apit to begin pictures, and leave them by 
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for some other fancy : Medora had thus replaced 
the Stolen Child, but I looked in vain for the suc- 
cessor of Medora. 

" Where is it, C!omelius?'' I asked at length. 

" Where is what, child V' he replied, turning 
round. 

^^ The other picture. 

" What other picture ? 

" The one for which you put by Medora. 

I was looking at him very earnestly : I saw him 
redden. 

" There is no other picture,^* he answered; " I 
have been obliged to work for money ; to do such 
things as this,^^ he added, pointing with a sigh to 
the pamting wHch he was copying. 

^'Have you earned much money?" I asked 
seriously. 

'^ A little," he replied smiling. 

" Do you think you will sell the Happy Time ?" 

" I have hopes of it : why do you ask, child ?" 

^^ Because by putting all your money together, 
you will be able to begin it." 

^' Begin what?" 

'' The picture." 

'^ But, child, there is no picture," he answered 
impatiently. 

I looked at him with an astonishment that seemed 
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to embarrass him. I knew from Kate that the 
Happy Time had been received with perfect indif- 
ference by the public and critics, and that, imder 
such circumstances, Cornelius should neither be 
painting ^ picture nor yet contemplating one, 
seemed incredible. What ailed his mind, once so 
fiill of projects ? What had become of our gallery ? 
I could not understand it. For some hours I sat 
watching him at his copy, until at length he put it 
by, saying— 

" Thank heaven, it is finished V 

" Are you going to begin another ?" I inquired. 

" Not today ; I hope to get some work tomorrow 
though.'' 

^' You hope ? do you like it, Cornelius ?" 

" You know well enough I hate it," he answered 
with evident irritation ; " ah ! Daisy, when shall I 
be a free man?'' 

He looked depressed, but for a moment only; 
the next he turned to me saying — 

" Perhaps you would like to go down to Kate ?" 

'^ No, Cornelius, I would rather stay and look 
on at you painting." 

" You are very obstinate. I have told you over 
and over that I am not going to paint. Paint ! 
what could I paint?" 

" Medora." 
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" I want Miss Russell, who is at Hastings with 
her aunt; even if she were here, it is ten to one 
whether she could give me a sitting, the smell of 
the paint gave her such dreadful headaches, that 
it is a mercy they did not end in neuralgia. And 
now, child, go downstairs or stay here just as you 
like, but do not disturb me any more ; I have a 
letter to write/^ 

He opened his desk and b^an writing. Once 
or twice I ventured to speak, but he told me so 
shortly that he could not attend to me, and it was 
so plain that painting was nothing to letter- writing, 
that I at length remained silent. This lasted until 
dinner-time. After dinner Cornelius went to post 
his letter — an office he never entrusted to profane 
hands ; I remained alone with Kate ; I could not 
help speaking to her. 

" Does not Cornelius paint any more pictures ?" 
I asked, looking up at her. 

"Ah! you have found it out, have you?" she 
replied, a little bitterly ; " why, child, he has been 
losing his time in the most miserable fashion. Not 
that he did not work, poor fellow; he worked him- 
self to death, all to get married to her; but she 
changed her mind; suddenly discovered he was 
too young, that it must be deferred, and, leaving 
him to enjoy his disappointment, went off to Hast- 
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ings a fortnight ago. He was quite cut up for the 
first week; but lie is coming round now, only I 
{jEmcy lie is getting rather sick of slop-work, that 
leads to nothing, not even to marriage. As for her, 
poor thing, if she is gone with the belief that Cor- 
nelius is the man to sit down and make a woman 
the aim of his life, she will find herself wofdlljft 
mistaken, I can tell her.'' 

More than this Miss O'Reilly did not say, but 
everything confirmed her words. When Cornelius 
came in, he said it was a beautifiil afternoon, and 
that, if I liked, he would take me for a stroll 
in the lanes. I felt myself reddening for joy; 
this was, I knew, a great favour, and showed 
that Cornelius must be quite in the mood for 
petting and indulging me. He liked me, but 
he was not fond of walking out with me; his 
walks were almost always solitary, and extended 
for nules into the country. I therefore replied 
with a most eager ^^Yes," and got ready so 
promptly, that in less than ten minutes Cornelius 
and I were again wandering in the lanes hand in 
hand. When I felt tired we sat down on a fallen 
tree. I enjoyed the blue sky with its light vapoury 
clouds; the warm, ardent sunshine; the sharply 
defined, though ever-waving shadow of the tall 
tree under whose shelter we rested; the vivid 
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green of the opposite hedge^ through whose verdure 
shone the cool white flowers of the bind-weed ; the 
rich luxuriant grass that rose from the ditch all 
straight and still in the burning heat of the day ; 
the breeze that now and then passed over and 
through all this little wilderness; the low hum of 
insects ; the song of birds from distant parks and 
gardens ; everything charmed— enchanted me, but 
nothing half so much as sitting thus again near 
Cornelius. 

"Daisy/^ he exclaimed^ sudddenly perceiving 
that which had until then escaped his attention, 
" what on earth are you carrying V 

" Your sketch-book, Cornelius; you had forgotten 
it/^ 

He looked at me as if he attributed to me some 
secret motive, of which I was certainly innocent. 
I had never known Cornelius to go out without his 
sketch-book, and I dreamt of nothing beyond my 
words and their simplest meaning. 

*' Did you not want it V^ I asked, surprised at his 
fixed glance. 

'^ No,'' was the short reply. 

'* But there is no harm in having brought it, is 
there, Cornelius?'' 

''None, save that you have burdened yourself 
uselessly : give it to me." 
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" May I not look at it ?" 

" You may, but you will find nothing new/' 

This was not strictly correct; I at once detected 
and pointed out to Cornelius several sketches new 
to me, and, though he at first denied it, the dates 
proved me to be in the right. 

You have a good memory," he said, smiling. 
As if it were likely I should forget any of your 
drawings or sketches ! But why is not that last 
one of the two boys fiinished ? it looks so pretty." 

" It would have been a nice little thing," he re- 
plied, looking at it with regret, " and I had bribed 
them into sitting so quietly, but Miriam said they 
were tired, and insisted on my releasing them. I 
had lured them into the garden. She opened the 
door, and they scampered off." 

"What a shame !" I exclaimed, with a degree of 
indignation that amused Cornelius ; but for all that 
he shut up the sketch-book, which was no more 
opened that day. Our walk over, we came home ; 
the evening, warm and summer-like, was pleasantly 
spent in the garden. 

Early on the following morning Cornelius went 
out to look for the promised work. The first thing he 
did on coming home was to read the letter that lay 
waiting for him on the breakfast-table j when that 
was done he condescended to sit down and eat. 
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Kate asked if he had succeeded in accomplishing 
his errand. 

" No, indeed/' he replied, with evident irritation, 
''Mr. Eedmond was not even at home. I shall 
have the pleasure of another journey. Oh ! Kate, 
I am sick of it V 

He sighed profoundly, then took up his letter, 
and went upstairs. 

" Yes, yes, go and write,'' muttered Kate as the 
door closed upon him, " lose your time, waste your 
days, that is just what she wants. Midge, will 
you never leave oflf that habit of looking and lis- 
tening ? go upstairs, only do not talk to Cornelius 
whUst he is writing, or he will fly out : I warn 
you." 

I obeyed. I went up to the studio, entered 
softly, and closed the door very gently : yet Cor- 
nelius heard me, for he looked up at once firom his 
writing. 

"My dear," he said, "there will be neither 
painting nor drawing today." 

Am I in the way, Cornelius ?" 
No, but you will have to stay quiet, and when 
I have done writing I shall go to town again." 

I accepted the conditions, and obeyed them so 
scrupulously that I did not once open my lips imtil 
Cornelius, turning round and looking at me as I 
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lay on the oouchj asked if I did not feel tired. I 
replied, I did not mind, and was his letter finished ? 

"I have only a few lines more to add,'' he an- 
swered. 

The few lines must have been pages, they took 
so long to indite. The little studio was burning 
hot ; Cornelius was too much absorbed to be con- 
scious of this, but I felt faint and drowsy. I drew 
myself up on the couch, laid my head on the 
cushion, looked at him as he bent with unwearied 
ardour over his desk, then closed my eyes and fell 
asleep to the sound of his pen still zealously run- 
ning along the paper. 

I know not how long I slept; I was partly 
awakened by a sound of whispering voices. 

" The diuAcr will be ruined," said Kate. 

" What is a dinner in comparison with a draw- 
ing?" 

" I don't know — and don't care ; a cook has no 
feelings." 

"Another hour." 

" Do you want to make yourself and the child 
iU?" 

" I never know what hunger is whilst I am at 
work ; and how can Daisy feel the fasting whilst 
she sleeps ? As soon as she wakens, I leave off." 

" Leave off now and finish tomorrow." 
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" Oh, Kate ! is it possible yon do not see how 
very charming that attitude is ? I should never 
have hit on anything half so gracefbl or so pic- 
turesque. The least movement on her part might 
spoil it/' 

" I fancy I saw her stir/' 

^' I hope not/' he replied hastily. I heard him 
approach ; he bent over me, for I felt his breath 
on my fece, but I kept my eyes closed, and never 
moved. Cornelius turned away, and whispering 
to his sister that there never had been a deeper 
slumber, he b^^ed of her to leave him. She 
yielded, and I heard him securing himself against 
further intrusion by locking the door, before he 
returned to his interrupted task. 

It was well for me that I had so long been 
accustomed to sitting, or I could not have borne 
the hour that followed. Even as it was, I felt as 
if Cornelius would never have done. At length 
he came up to me, took my hand, and called me. 
I <q)ened my eyes, and saw him standing by the 
couch, and smiling down at me. 

''Why," he said gaily, '' you are as bad as the 
sleeping beauty." 

I did not reply, but rose, — ^he little guessed with 
how much pleasure. He showed me the sketch 
he had been taking of me, and asked what I 
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thouglit of it. I could not answer ; I felt so giddy 
and fEont. 

" You are still half asleep," he observed, im- 
patiently, " or you would see at once I have not 
done anything half so good this long time." 

He held it out at arm^s length, looked at it 
admiringly, then laid it by, and went downstairs. 
I followed, but kept somewhat in the rear. I 
feared both the keen eyes and the direct questions 
of Kate. Her first indignant words, as we sat 
down to dinner, were — 

"1 am astonished, Cornelius, at your cruelty; 
the poor child is pale with fasting." 

" Indeed, Kate, I had to waken her." 

"Nonsense !" 

" Yes, it is peculiar," he quietly replied ; " I 
hope it is not a bad symptom." 

"A symptom indeed, as if I could believe in 
it ! Wliy, she has been imposing on you, look at 
her — guilty little thing !" 

Cornelius laid down his knife and fork to give 
me an astonished look. 

" Deceitful girl ! " exclaimed Kate, quite sharply; 
" how dare you do such a thing — ^to go and impose 
on Cornelius ! — ^for shame ! " 

She lectured me on the text with some se- 
verity. 
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Cornelius never said to me one word of blame 
or approbation. 

" I bope,^^ gravely observed his sister^ wben the 
meal was over, ''you will not let that pass, Cor- 
nelius. She must not be encouraged in deceit.^' 

''Certainly not; and I have already devised a 
punishment. Come here, Daisy.** 

I rose and obeyed. 

"Do you know,** he said, as I stood before him, 
" that you have been guilty of a very impertinent 
action— imposed upon me, as Kate says?** 

" Don*t be too strict, Cornelius,** put in Kate, 
" she meant well.** 

" I have nothing to do with that : it was an 
impertinence ; consequently, instead of the week's 
holiday I meant to give her, she shall resume her 
studies this very evening, and, lest you should prove 
too lenient, Kate, I shall take care to examine her 
myself.** 

I looked at him eagerly; he was smiling. I un- 
derstood what the punishment meant, and drawing 
nearer, I stooped to embrace him. 

"There never was such a girl!** he said, pre- 
tending to avert his face ; " she knows how vexed 
I am with her, and yet — ^you see it — she insists on 
kissing me.** 

" Foolish fellow, foolish fellow !** muttered Kate. 

VOL. II. E 
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I liked study, and I loved my dear master. I 
went and fetched a heap of books, which I brought 
to him, breathlessly asking what I was to learn : 
he had only to speak, I was ready; I was in a 
mood not to be frightened at the severe face of 
Algebra herself. He replied, that we should first 
see where I had left oflF with him, and how I had 
got on since then. The examination was tedious, 
but Cornelius warmly declared that it did me 
great credit, and that few gixk of my age knew 
SO well what they did know. He appointed my 
tasks for the next day, then rose to go and smoke 
a cigar in the garden, which, seen through the 
back-parlour window, looked cool and grey in even- 
ing dusk. 

^'Did you post your letter?^* suddenly asked 
Kate. 

Cornelius looked startled and dismayed ; it was 
plain he had forgotten all about it. 

" What will she think ?^^ he exclaimed, redden- 
ing; ''it was the drawing did it. How pro- 
voking ! " 

He took two or three turns around the room; 
then observed cheerfully — 

" She will understand and excuse it when I ex- 
plain the case— eh, Kate?^^ 

" Humph 1" was her doubtful reply. 
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^'Yes, she will," he confidently rejoined, and 
went out to smoke his cigar. 

I suppose the letter was duly posted on the fol- 
lowing day. Cornelius went out early and did 
not return until evening. He had been disap- 
pointed in obtaining the work he hoped for; he 
had lost his day in looking for it, and came home 
in aU the heat of his indignation. 

" I give it up !" he exclaimed a little passion- 
ately, after relating his disappointment to Kate; 
'^ and Mr. Redmond too, the Laban father of an 
unsightly Leah, without even the prospect of a 
Rachel after the seven years^ bondage. Better 
live on bread and water than on the money which 
costs so dear. There is no sweetness in that labour 
— I hate it — and Miriam may say what she likes, 
there is no life like an artist's !" 

"What does she say?" asked Kate, laying 
down her work, and looking up at him. 

" Not much, but I can see she thinks like you. 
I do not blame her or you. What have I done 
to justify confidence ? Only a foolish little thing, 
like Daisy, could take me at my word, and have 
any faith in me." 

" What other profession does she wish you to 
follow ?" inquired Kate. 

"None; but she thinks me too enthusiastic." 

E 2 
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'^ A man can't be too enthusiastic about his pro- 
fession/' warmly responded Kate. 

" Indeed then you never said a truer thing.'' 

" If you think it is your vocation to paint pic- 
tures, paint pictures with aU your might." 

''Won't I, that's all?" he replied, throwing 
back his head, and looking as if, in vulgar par- 
lance, he longed to be at it. 

'' Ay, but the means ?" emphatically said Kate. 

" Have I not got money?" 

" Which was to set up Hymen : well, no matter, 
it is not much, and cannot last for ever. What 
will you do when it is out ?" 

"Borrow from you, Kitty," he replied, laying 
his hand on her shoulder with a smile : '' won't 
you lend to me ?" 

'' Not a shilling," she answered, looking him fiJl 
in the face, ''unless you give me your word of 
honour not to go back to Laban and Leah." 

" 'Faith, she is not such a beauty that I cannot 
keep the vow of inconstancy to her," he said, rather 
saucily, " you have my word, Kate. Well, what 
do you look so grave about ?" 

" I am thinking, Cornelius, that I am meddling . 
as I never meant to meddle ; that I am perhaps 
aiding to delay your marriage." 

Her look was bent attentively on his face. 
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''Not a bit,'' he promptly replied ; " I consider 
every picture I paint as a step taken to the altar. 
Besides,'' he philosophically added, "I was only 
twenty-three the other day. There is no time 
lost." 

They are all alike," indignantly said Kate: 

two weeks ago you were half mad because your 
marriage was delayed, now you talk of there being 
no time lost," 

'' Since I am to wait," coolly replied Cornelius, 
" I confess the more or less does not make so great 
a difference. I was rather indignant at first, but 
since then I have thanked Miriam." 

''You have?" said Kate. 

"Indeed I have. It would have spoiled my 
prospects, and though she did not say so, that I 
am sure was her reason for disappointing me. She 
shall not again complain of my unreasonable im- 
patience. I am quite resolved not to think of 
Hymen until, love apart, a woman may take some 
pride in me." 

" They are all alike, all alike," again said Kate : 
" love for a bit, ambition for life." 
" Cornelius laughed. 

"Miriam would despise me," he observed, "if 
1 could sit down in idleness. Besides, love is a 
feeling, not a task : it may pervade a lifetime ; I 
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defy it to fill an entire day without something 
of weariness creeping in. There is nothing like 
work in this world, — ^nothing, Kate.^^ 

" When do you mean to begin ?" 

^' Tomorrow, of course.^' 

'^ What becomes of your letter V 

" I shall write it this evening. And now, Daisy," 
he added, turning to me, ^^ let us see how you have 
studied.^' 

I brought my books, and the lessons filled — ^how 
pleasantly for me ! — ^the greater part of the evening, 
which Cornelius closed, as he had said, by writing 
bis letter. I was scarcely dressed on the following 
morning, when his voice summoned me firom above. 
I ran up hastily ; he was standing on the landings 
at the door of the studio, evidently waiting for me, 
and evidently too in one of his impatient fits. 

" Loiterer V was his greeting, '^ after such a sleep 
as you had yesterday, could you not get up earlier ? 
« — ^two hours of broad daylight actually gone !" 

" Did I know you wanted me, Cornelius ?'' 

"Did I know it myself? Now come in — ^look 
here — give me your opinion, your candid opinion." 

When Cornelius asked for an opinion it was all 
very well, but when he asked for a candid opinion 
he would never tolerate any save that which he 
himself favoured. He was now in one of his 
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most positive moods^ so I prepared for submission 
— ^an easy task^ for I always thought him in the 
right, and whatever my original opinion might have 
been, I invariably came back to his in the end, 
as to the only true one. He led me to his easel, 
on which I saw the long neglected Stolen Child. 
I had foi^tten all about it,'' said Cornelius, 
but finding this morning that I could not get 
on with Medora in the absence of Miriam, I 
looked amongst the old things, whence I fished 
out this. Now, admitting that it wiU not do for 
a picture, I think it will at least make an excel- 
lent study— eh V 

" Yes, Cornelius, a very good study indeed.'' 
'^ Why not a picture ?" he asked, frowning. 
'' It is not good enough," I replied, confidently, 
" You silly little thing, you must have forgotten 
all about pictures and painting, to say so," rather 
hotly answered Cornelius. " Why a baby could 
tell you I never began anything that promised 
better. Oh, Daisy ! what am I to think of your 
judgment? At all events," he added, softening 
down, ^' if you are not yet a first-rate critic, you 
are a first-rate sitter. So get ready. You need 
not mind about your Gipsy attire ; all I want is 
the fece and attitude." 

T looked at the picture, drew back a few steps, 
and placed myself in the old position. 
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^^The very thing," cried Cornelius, delighted. 
'^ Oh, Daisy, you are invaluable to me.'' 

He began at once, and worked hard until break- 
fast, during which he could speak of nothing but 
Ms Stolen Child. 

'^ A much better subject than Medora," he said 
decisively ; ^^ there has been too much of Byron's 
heroines." 

'^Do you mean to throw it on one side?" asked 
Kate. 

" Oh no, I hope to have both pictures ready for 
next year's Academy; pressed for time, I shall 
work all the harder and the better, Kate." 

'^ Which will you finish first ?" 

^^The Stolen Child." 

'^ WeU," said Kate, very quietly, ^^ I have a fancy 
that it will be Medora." 

" How can it be ? Miriam is away for two months, 
you know." 

^^Yes, but I have a fancy the sea-air will not 
agree with her," continued Kate, in the same quiet 
way. 

Cornelius looked at his sister with a somewhat 
perplexed air. 

^^ I don't know anything about that," he said at 
length; "but I can go on with the Stolen Child, 
and I hope to go on quickly too, Daisy sits so well, 
you know,^ 
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" I know she is as bad as you are ; look at her 
swallowing down her tea as bst as she can^ to be 
in time" 

'^ She is a good little thing/^ he replied^ patting 
my neck^ " though I cannot say she yet thoroughly 
knows what constitutes a good picture. Don't 
hurry, Daisy ; there is plenty of time.'' 

^^ But I am quite ready," I replied eagerly. 

" So am I ; let us see who shall be upstairs first." 

^^ Cornelius, how can you be such a boy ?" b^an 
Kate ; I lost the rest, I had started up, and was 
hastening upstairs all out of breath. Cornelius, 
who could have outstripped me with ease, followed 
with pretended eagerness, and laughed at my tri- 
umph. 

^^I was first," I cried fix)m the landing, and 
flushed and breathless I looked round at him, as 
he stood on the staircase a few steps below me : 
he gave me a pleased and surprised look. 

" Why, that child would be quite pretty if she 
had a colour," he observed to himself; ^^poor 
little thing !" he added as he came up and stood 
by me, ^^ I wish I could keep that bloom on your 
little pale face : but it is ab*eady going — ^the more ^s 
the pity!" 

^^ Indeed," I replied, " it is no pity at all, for the 
pale face is much the best for the picture." 

E 3 
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This disinterested sentiment did not in the least 
surprise Cornelius^ who was too mnch devoted to 
his painting to think anything too good for it^ or 
any sacrifice too great. He confessed the pale 
face would make the picture more pathetic^ and 
was not astonished at my preferring it on that 
account. 

We remained in the studio nearly the whole 
day. Kate^ who did not seem much pleased at 
this return to our old habits^ significantly inquired 
in the evening how much I had learned. 

^^ Nothing," replied Cornelius; ^^but to make 
up for it, I will help her; we shall study together, 
so she will learn her lessons and repeat them at 
the same time." 

" That will be tedious, Cornelius." 

" She gives me her days ; I may well give her 
my evenings." 

" And your letter ? " 

'' I shall sit up." 

^^ Poor fellow ! " compassionately said Kate, 
^^ what between painting, teaching, and love, your 
hands are fiill." 
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Fob three months and more^ Cornelius had neg- 
lected painting; he now returned to it with ten- 
fold ardour. I have often, since then, wondered at 
the strange mistake Miriam committed in leaving 
him, and thinking she had weaned him from his 
art; his passion for it was a part of his nature, 
and not to be taken up or laid down at will. 

She was as much deceived with regard to me. 
Cornelius was too fond of me in his heart, to give 
me up so readily as she had imagined. He liked 
me, but besides this I think he also felt unwilling 
to lose my deep and ardent love for himself. He 
knew better than any one its force and sincerity, 
and it is dangerously sweet to tenderness, pride, 
and self-love, to be master of another creature's 
heart, as he was of mine. It was when I had 
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least chance of winning him back^ when I was 
removed from his sights when he appeared to neg- 
lect me^ when he might be supposed to have for- 
gotten me^ and he seemed no longer called npon 
to trouble himself with me^ that he humbled his 
pride before my grandfather, to obtain again the 
child he had slighted. I doubt if anything ever 
cost him more ; I know that this proof of faithfiil 
affection effaced every past unkindness. 

It was thus, when Miriam no doubt thought my 
day over, that unexpectedly, and as the most na- 
tiu*al thing, he fetched and brought me home. 
His temper, though yielding and ea«y in appearance, 
was in reality most obstinate and pertinacious. 
He seemed to give in, but he ever came back 
to his old feeling or opinion, and that too with 
an unconsciousness of his offence which must have 
been most irritating. In spite of the hints of Kate, 
I am sure he had not the faintest suspicion that, 
in devoting himself to painting or in bringing 
me home, he had done that which could annoy 
Miriam. Her letters of course expressed nothing 
but approbation of the changes that had taken 
place in her absence. In order, I suppose, to breed 
in me a kindly feeling towards his mistress, Cor- 
nelius took care to read to me every passage in 
which I was mentioned as ^^ the dear child," and 
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all such sentiments as ^^ I am charmed to think 
dear little Daisy is again with you/' etc. 

In one sense this was useless; in the other it 
was unnecessary. It was useless^ because my feel- 
ing towards Miss Bussell could not change on 
account of a few kind words in which I had no 
faith. It was unnecessary^ because not hatred^ but 
jealousy, was what I felt against her ; nothing could 
and did mollify me so much as her absence. So 
long as she stayed away, I did not envy her in the 
least the acknowledged preference of Cornelius. 
Every evening when he sat down to write, I 
brought him of my own accord pen, ink, and 
paper, and in the morning I ran unbidden to fetch 
him his letter. I could even, when I saw him read 
it with evident delight, participate in his pleasure, 
little as I loved her from whom it came. My love 
was very ardent, but it was very pure ; from my 
dawning youth it caught perhaps something of 
passion, but it also kept all the innocence of my 
childhood, scarcely left behiad. 

Cornelius, I believe, felt this, and as there is 
nothing more delightftd than to inspire or feel a 
pure affection, I can now understand why he 
found a charm which Kate could not feel, in yield- 
ing to this. Often in our moments of relaxation 
when I sat by him on the couch, he would turn 
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to me with a smile^ and, stooping, leave on my 
brow a kiss as innocent as it was light, feeling per- 
haps — ^what I never felt, for I never thonght of it 
— ^that he was now receiving the purest affection 
he ever could hope to inspire, and feeling the most 
disinterested tenderness he ever could hope to fed 
for child or maiden not of his blood. I was growing 
older, more able to understand him, more fit to be 
his companion, and this might be the reason that 
he now became more kind and friendly than 
ever he had been. Nothing could exceed his care 
of me : absorbed in his picture though he might 
seem, he was quick to detect in me the least sign 
of weariness, and imperative in exacting the rest I 
was loath to take. For the sake of the air he 
made me go down to the garden and often accom- 
panied me. 

I remember well one August afternoon, warm 
and breezy, when sitting together on the bench 
that stood by the porch, we looked from within 
the cool shadow of the house and through the air 
quivering with heat, on the ardent sunshine that 
seemed to vivify every object which it touched. 
The garden flowers around us had that vivid bril- 
liancy of hue of which the shade deprives them, to 
lend them, it is true, a more pensive grace ; even 
the old sun-dial wore a gay look, and seemed to 
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mark the hour as if it cared not for the passmg of 
time. Every glittering leaf of the two poplars 
lightly trembled and appeared instinct with being ; 
the garden-door stood open and gave a bright 
though narrow glimpse of the lane^ with its yellow 
path^ its low green hedge^ and beyond it a blue 
line of horizon. There was no scenery^ no land- 
scape^ scarcely even that picturesque grace which 
every-day objects sometimes wear, but with that 
warm sunshine, that dazzling light and air so 
transparently clear, none could look and say that 
tiiere was not beauty. For if Summer possesses 
not the green hope of spring, the brown, medita- 
tive loveliness of Autumn, it has a glow, a fiillness, 
a superabundance of life quite its own. Earth is 
truly living and animate then ; she and the sim 
have it all their way, and seem to rejoice — ^he in his 
power and strength — ^she in her life and beauty. 

^^^Faith, this is pleasant!" observed Cornelius, 
throwing himself back on the bench, ^^ a summer's 
day never can be too hot or too long — eh, Daisy ?" 

^^ I suppose not, Cornelius, but I hope it is not 
for me you are staying here, because I am quite 
rested." 

^^ So you want me to go up and work?" 

^^ You know, Cornelius, you often say there is 
nothing like painting pictures." 
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^^No more there is; and you must learn and 
paint pictures too. Well, you do not look trans- 
ported/^ 

Nor was I. My few attempts at drawing had 
convinced me that Nature had not intended me to 
shine in Art. 

"What do I want to paint pictures for?^* I 
asked. "You do; that is enough." 

" But to be my pupil ?" 

" Yes, that would be pleasant." 

"To work in the same studio; have an 
easel — " 

"Near yours. Yes, Cornelius, I should like 
that." 

" Yes," said a very sweet, but very cold voice, 
" the artist is loved better than his art." 

We both looked up to the back-parlour window 
above us, whence the voice proceeded. Miriam 
was standing there in the half-shadow of the room; 
her fair head was bare; her cashmere scarf fell 
back from her graceful shoulders ; one hand held 
the light lace bonnet which she had taken oflF, the 
other, ungloved and as transparently fair as ala- 
baster, rested on the dark iron bar of the balcony. 
She looked down at us, smiling from above, calm, 
like a beautifiil image in her frame. Cornelius 
looked up, gave a short joyous laugh, and, lightly 
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bounding over the three stone steps^ he vanished 
under the ivied porch^ and was by her side in a 
minute. 

" Oh !'^ he exclaimed, and the veiy sound of his 
voice betrayed his delight, " I did not expect you 
for weeks yet/' 

'^My aunt is still at Hastings; but I was 
obliged to leave, the sea-air made me so unwell/' 

" And you never told me/' 

"Why alarm you?" 

I waited to hear no more. I had seen Cornelius 
leading her away from the window into the back 
part of the room, and Miriam with a half-smile 
yielding. I had no wish to be a check upon them, 
so I rose and slipped up stairs to the studio. 

I sat down on the couch, trembling with 
emotion. She was come back, and with her, alas ! 
as the evil train of some dark sorceress, came back 
all my old feelings. The very sound of her voice 
had roused them every one. I heard them and 
listened with terror, for, taught by bitter ex- 
perience, I knew that, e^il in themaelves, they 
could work me nothing but evil. I remembered 
with a sickening heart all the bitterness which 
had been raised between Cornelius and me, — ^his 
angry looks, his chiding, our separation. I re- 
membered also his goodness in bringing me back. 
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his generosity in asking me for no promise of 
amendment^ but in trusting to my good feeling 
and good sense, and throwing myself on God, as 
on Him who alone could assist me in this ex- 
tremity of human weakness, I felt rather than 
uttered a passionate prayer for aid, — a cry for 
strength to resist temptation. 

I had not long been in the studio, when the 
door opened and the lovers entered. I believe 
Cornelius was a little apprehensive as to how I 
might behave to Miriam, for rather hurriedly 
leading her to the easel, " See how hard I have 
been working,^' he said : ^^in the absence of Me- 
dora, I took to the Gipsy Family.'^ 

"You mean to the Stolen Child: where is 
she?" 

" Here I am. Miss Russell,^^ I replied in a low 
tone. 

I was now standing by her, and as I spoke I 
slipped my hand into hers. She started as if 
some noxious insect had touched her ; but as Cor- 
nelius had seen this action of mine, she smiled and 
said — 

" Do you really give me your hand ? The next 
thing will be a kiss, I suppose.^^ 

I thought she was asking me to kiss her. I 
conquered my repugnance, and raised my face; 
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she hesitated, then stooped, but her lips never 
tonched my cheek. 

'' Daisy and I are quite firiends now, yon see,'* 
she observed, turning to Comelins. 

'' Yes, I see,^' he replied, looking charmed. 

'^ I always told you these childish feelings wonld 
pass away,^^ she continued, laying her hand on my 
head. 

He smiled in her face, a happy, admiring smile. 
Resume your work,'' she said, sitting down ; 

Miss O'Reilly has asked me to spend the day." 

•'^ But not here, Miriam ; think of the smell of 
the paint." 

'^ I do not feel it yet, so pray go on with that 
Stolen Child. What wonderful sweetness and 
pathos you have put in her face !" 

^^ Do you think so? I mean, do you really think 
so?" cried Cornelius quite delighted; ^'well, 
Daisy has a very sweet face, I mean in expression, 
and to tell you the truth," he added in the sim- 
plicity of his heart, ^^I have done my best to 
improve it ; I am glad you noticed that." 

^' Then resume your work ; you know I like to 
look on." 

He said, ^^ Not yet," and as he sat down by her 
with the evident intention of lingering away a few 
hours, I left them. I was neither detained nor 
recalled. 
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I behaved with sufficient fortitude. Unbidden, I 
gave up to Miriam my place at table, and in the 
evemng, of my own accord, I went to Kate for my 
lessons, whilst Cornelius and his betrothed walked 
up and down in the garden. I saw him once more 
engrossed with her, and, whatever I felt, I betrayed 
no sign of pettish jealousy. When she left us, I 
was the first to bid her good-night. Cornelius, 
without knowing how much these trifles cost me, 
looked pleased and approving. He also looked — 
but with this I had nothing to do — ^very happy. 

Miriam had left us, and previous to going to bed 
we sat all three in the parlour by the open window, 
through which fell on the floor a soft streak of pale 
moonlight; I had silently resumed my place by 
Cornelius, who had laid his hand caressingly on 
my head, when Kate suddenly observed — 

'^You see the sea-air did not agree with Miss 
Eussell.^' 

^^ True, and yet she looks so well; more beauti- 
fdl than ever.^' 

^^I suppose you wiU be able to get on with 
Medora.^' 

" Not if the paint continues to affect Miriam.'^ 

^^ Perhaps it will not,^^ quietly answered Kate ; 
^' it did not give her those dreadful nervous head- 
aches before Daisy went to Miss Clapperton's ; she 
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does not seem to have suffered today; ay, ay, 
Medora will soon be on the easel." 

^' I don't want her to be," rather hastily replied 
Cornelius, ^^I want to go on with my Stolen 
Child. I was looking at Medora the other day, 
and, spite of all the labour it cost me, I foimd 
something imnatural about it." 

^^ Well, I cannot agree with you there," replied 
Kate; "1 think the way in which Medora's look 
seemis to pierce the horizon for the faintest sign of 
her lover's ship, is painfully natural." 

Cornelius did not answer. There was a change 
in his face— of what nature no one perhaps could 
have told; but he suddenly turned to me and 
said — 

^^ Why did you not bring your books to me this 
evening? Mind, I will not have more infidelities 
of that nature." 

He laughed, but the jest was forced ; the laugh 
was not real. He looked like one who vainly seeks 
to brave the sting of some secret pain, and as I sat 
by him he bent on me a dreary, vacant look, that 
saw me not ; but in a few minutes, almost a few 
seconds, he was himself again. 

'^ No,^' he observed in his usual tone, " the other 
picture is much the best, and with it I must now 
go on." 
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In that opinion and decision Miriam fhlly con- 
curred. Every day she came up to the studio for 
awhile^ and she never left without having admired 
the Stolen Child, and, though very gently, depre- 
dated Medora. One day in the week that followed 
her return, as she stood behind Cornelius looking 
at him painting, she was more than usually elo- 
quent. 

^^ There is so much thought, sadness, and poetry 
about that figure,^' she said, — ^^ it expresses so well 
civilized intelligence captive amongst those half- 
savage Gipsies, that I never look at it without a 
new feeling of admiration.'^ 

I detected the ill-repressed smile of proud plea- 
sure which lit up the whole countenance of Cor- 
nelius, but he carelessly replied — 

" I am glad you think so." 

Miriam continued — 

" The difFerence between this and Medora is even 
to me quite astonishing.^' 

Cornelius reddened ; she resumed — 

" One is as earnest as the other is indifferent.'' 

^^ Indifferent !" he interrupted; ^^ well, you know 
I do not think so highly of Medora as of this; yet 
Kate, who is no partial judge, confesses that there 
is earnestness in the look and attitude of the 
figure." 
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"Yes, but rather cold, that is to say, cahn," 
quietly replied Miriam ; " do you not yourself think 
so?'' 

He said, " Yes,'' and smiled a somewhat forced 
abstracted smile, continued his work for some 
time without speaking, then suddenly leaving it by, 
he went and fetched Medora. 

"Come, where is that great difference?" he 
asked resolutely. 

^' I feel it," was her quiet answer. 

He looked at her, and, without insisting, put 
away the painting. 

The matter seemed dismissed from his mind, 
but the next morning, when I went up to the studio 
a little after breakfast, I found Medora on the easel 
and Cornelius looking at it intently. Without 
turning to me, he called me to his side. 

" Now Daisy," he said, laying his hand on my 
shoulder, " tell me frankly, candidly, if you think 
Medora so very inferior to the other one." 

"No, indeed, Cornelius," I replied eagerly. 

^' She is always abusing it," he continued in an 
annoyed tone ; " yesterday evening in the garden 
she hoped I would not think of finishing and ex- 
hibiting it." 

What a shame ! " I exclaimed indignantly. 
No, my dear; Miriam does well to give me 
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her candid opinion; I hope it is what you will 
always do/' 

''But, Cornelius/' I ventured to object, "do 
you think Miss Russell knows much about paint- 
ing?'' 

"To tell you the truth/' confidentially answered 
Cornelius, "I do not think she does. She has 
natural taste, but no experience. Now you," he 
added, turning to me with a smile, " you, my pet, 
though such a child, know of painting about ten 
times as much as she does, and, although it would 
not do to say so to her, I could trust to your 
opinion ten times sooner than to hers." 

I was foolish enough to be pleased with this. 

" I hope," continued Cornelius, " to be able to 
improve her taste ; in the meanwhile, I think, like 
you, Daisy, that Medora is almost equal to the 
Stolen Child." 

I had never said anything of the kind, but Cor- 
nelius was evidently convinced I had, and I knew 
not how to set him right. 

" Yes," he resumed, looking at the picture, " it 
improves as you look at it. That little bit of 
rock-work in the foreground is not amiss, is it, 
Daisy." 

" It is just like the rocks at Leigh, I replied." 

" Is it though ?" exclaimed Cornelius, chucking 
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my chin^ a sign of great pleasure^ '' I am glad of 
it ; not that I care about the rocks, not a pin ; but 
it is always satis&ctory to know that one is true to 
nature, even in minor points. And so there were 
some like them at Leigh ! Well, no matter ; I 
gave of course my chief attention to the figure, and 
that I think is pretty well.'* 

HjS looked me in the &ce with the simplicity 
of a child ; listened to my enthusiastic praise with 
evident gratification, and, with great ndiveti, con- 
fessed " that was just his own opinion.'' We were 
interrupted by the unexpected entrance of Miriam, 
who came earlier than usual. 

''There!'' triumphantly exclaimed Cornelius, 
" the case is decided against you ; I have appealed 
to Daisy, and like me she does not see so very 
great a difference between Medora and the Stolen 
Chfld." 

" Does she not ?" carelessly replied Miriam, as 
she sat down without looking at the picture. 

" I see what it is," he said in a piqued tone, 
" you think I have not done you justice." 

" Nothing of the kind," she answered smiling. 

"Ah ! if I did not fear to injure your health," 
reproachfdUy continued Cornelius, " I would soon 
show you that Medora could be made not quite 
unworthy of Miriam." 

VOL. II. F 
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'^But really/^ she replied in her indolent way, 
'^ I only said it was a little calm/' 

" Cold, Miriam. Ah ! if you would only give 
me as a sitting the hour you spend here daQy, how 
soon I could improve that cold Medora !" 

She flatly refused ; she could not think of letting 
him lay by his Stolen Child, that promised so well, 
for so inferior a production as Medora. It was 
only after half an hour's hard begging and pray- 
ing, that Cornelius at length obtained her eon- 
sent. He set to work that very instant, — she sat 
not one hour, but two; I looked on with the 
vague consciousness that Cornelius and I were very 
simple. 

Of course, though not at once, the Stolen Child 
was again laid aside for Medora. Cornelius said it 
made no difference, since he could finish the two 
pictures with ease for the ensuing year's Exhibition. 
Kate made .no comment, but quietly asked if the 
smell of the paint had ceased to affect Miss Russell. 

^^ Oh dear yes, quite," replied her brother with 
great candour. 

Cornelius was both good and great enough to 
afford a few unheroic weaknesses, such as a paternal 
fondness for his pictures, and too generous a trust 
in the woman he loved, for him to suspect her 
of seeking to influence him by unworthy arts. I 
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believe it was this simple and ingenuous dis- 
position that made him be so mnch loved^ and 
rendered those who loved him so lenient to his 
faults. He had his share of human frailties^ but 
he yielded to them so naturally, that he never 
seemed d^raded as are the would-be angels in 
their fell. Even then, and though youth is 
prompt and severe to judge those whom it sees 
imposed upon, I never could respect Cornelius less, 
for knowing him to be deceived. 

My old life now began anew in many of its 
trials, though not perhaps in all its bitterness. 
Miriam tried to deprive me of the teaching of 
Cornelius, and he, without even suspecting her 
intention, resisted it with the most provoking sim- 
plicity and unconsciousness. In vain she came 
in evening after evening as we sat down to the 
lessons, spoke to him, or disturbed me with her 
fixed look ; the studies were not interrupted. One 
evening, as we sat by the open window of the 
front parlour, engaged as usual, Miriam, who had 
sat listening to us with great patience, observed, 
a little after Kate had left the room — 

" How good and kind of you, Cornelius, to 
teach that child so devotedly ! Many men would 
disdain the task, you know.*' 

" Think it foolish, perhaps V he suggested. 

F 2 
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I fear they would/' 

What fools they must be, Miriam!" he re- 
plied, smiling in her face. 

^^You are wise to put yourself above their 
opinion/' 

'^ As if I thought of their opinion I'' he an- 
swered gaily. '^ Come, Daisy, parse me this : ' A 
certain great, unknown artist once had a little 
girl. He was not ashamed to unbend his mighty 
mind by teaching her every evening. On one 
occasion, it is said, he actually disgraced himself 
so far as to kiss her.' " 

I was listening with upraised face. I got the 
kiss before I knew what he meant. But I was 
not going to be discomposed by such a trifle, and 
I parsed as if nothing had occurred. 

" Is n't she cool ?" he said, turning to Miriam. 

^^ She improves wonderfully," replied his be- 
trothed. 

"Does she not?" exclaimed Cornelius, who 
took a very innocent vanity in my progress; "I 
am quite proud of my pupU ; and I have a system 
of my own — did you notice ?" 

" Oh yes, in the parsing." 

" I don't mean that," he answered, reddeniog 
a little; "I mean a general system, a method, 
— the want of all education, you know." 
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" Yes, very true/' 

"Well/* continued Cornelius, looking at me 
thoughtfully, and laying his hand on my head as 
he spoke ; '' I think that, thanks to this method, 
I shall, four or five years hence, be able to boast 
that I have helped to form the mind and cha- 
racter of an intellectual, sensible, and accom- 
plished girl/' 

" Pour or five years hence V^ sighed Miriam. 

Cornelius perhaps remembered the threat of 
death suspended over my whole youth, for he 
observed uneasily — 

" Yes, — I trust — I hope — ^Daisy, you must not 
learn so much." 

He drew me nearer to him with a look and 
motion kinder than a caress, then said to Mi- 
riam — 

^^ She looks pale." 

'^ It is only excitement ; she is so anxious to 
please you. When she is near committing a mis- 
t^e, she is quite agitated, poor child !" 

Miriam had struck the right chord at last. 
There was some truth in what she said. My de- 
sire to please Cornelius did agitate me a little, 
and this he knew. 

'' She must go back to Kate," he hastily ob- 
served; "I won't have her so pale as that; and 
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she must not study so much/' he added^ with in- 
creased anxiety^ ^^ she can always make up for lost 
time/* 

In vain I endeavoured to keep my teacher^ he 
was resolute; it was some comfort that the 
change sprang firom no unkindness^ and had been 
effected only by working on his affection for me. 
But even that change^ such as it was^ did not 
last for more than a week. One evening, afker 
listening to Kate and me with evident impa- 
tience, Cornelius swept away the books fix)m 
before her, sat down between us, and, informing 
his sister that her method was no good, he an- 
nounced his intention of taking me once more 
under his own exclusive care. 

^^ My method is as good as any,** tartly replied 
Kate, ^^but the pupil who frets for her first 
teacher cannot make much progress under the 
second." 

" Have you been fretting, Daisy?" asked Cor- 
nelius. 

I could not deny it; he smiled and caressed 
me. 

" If it were any use remonstrating," said Kate, 
who looked half pleased, half dissatisfied, ^^I 
should tell you, Cornelius, that you are very 
foolish; not to lose time I simply say this — ^you 
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have t^en Daisy from me a second time^ you 
may keep her/' 

" I mean it/' he answered gaily. 

At once he resumed his office. We had scarcely 
begun when Miriam entered. She came ahnost 
every evenings for as her aunt was stiU at Hast- 
ings^ Cornelius never visited her. From the door 
I saw her look at us, as we sat at the table, his 
arm on the back of my chair, his bent face close 
to mine, with a mute, expressive glance. 

" Yes,'' said Cornelius, smiling, as he smoothed 
my hair, " I have got my pupil back again. The 
remedy was found worse than the disease." 

Miriam smiled too. She gave up the point 
and attempted no more to deprive me of my 
teacher, but I had to pay dear in the daytime for 
what I received in the evening. 

Whilst she sat for Medora, I studied or sewed. 
She said little to me, but every word bore its 
sting. Cornelius never detected the irony that 
lurked beneath the seeming praise and apparent 
kindness. She tormented me with impunity. 
There were so many points in which she could 
irritate my secret wound ; for I was still intensely 
jealous of her, and though Cornelius and Kate 
thought me cured, she knew better. 

But suffering gives premature wisdom. 
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I had entered my fourteenth year — ^I was no 
longer quite a child. When she made me feel^ as 
she did almost daily^ that I was plain^ sallow, and 
sickly, my vanity smarted, but I reflected that 
Cornelius liked me in spite of these disadvantages, 
and I bore the insult silently ; when however she 
made me see that Cornelius was devoted to her, 
that my place in his heart was as removed from 
hers, as she was above me in years, beauty, and 
many gifts, I could scarcely bear it. That it 
should be so was bad enough, but to be taunted 
with it by the intruder who had come between him 
and me, wakened within me every emotion of anger 
and jealous grief; yet I had sufficient power over 
myself to control the outward manifestations of 
these feelings. Taught by the past, I mistrusted 
her. Weeks elapsed, and she could not make me 
fall into my old errors, or betray me into any out- 
break of temper. But alas! even whilst I go- 
verned myself externally, I sought not to rule my 
heart, which daily grew more embittered agidnst 
her. To this, and this only, I recognize it — ^I owed 
what happened. But before proceeding further, I 
cannot help recording a little incident which sur- 
prised me then, and which, when I look back on 
those times, still gives me food for thought. 

The blind nurse of Miriam had returned with 
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her firom Hastings. I believe Miss Russell never 
moved withoat this old woman^ to whom she was 
devotedly kind: she hnmomred her as she would 
have hnmomred a child, and^ amongst other things^ 
indulged her in the homely &shion of sitting at the 
front door of the house^ in the narrow strip of gar- 
den that divided it from the Grove. It had been 
a fikvourite habit of hers to sit thus years back at 
the door of her cottage home; sightless though 
she was^ she liked to sit so still ; in the absence of 
old Miss Russell she did so freely. We too had 
a little front garden^ divided fit>m that of our 
neighbours by a low trellis. I was seldom in it^ 
unless to water the few flowers it contained. I 
was thus engaged one cahn evenings when the old 
woman sat alone at her door. She was wrinkled 
and aged; yet she had a happy, childish face, as if 
in feelings as well as in years she had gently re- 
turned to a second in&ncy. I noticed that as I 
moved about she bent her head and listened atten- 
tively. 

"Do you want anything?'' I asked, going up to 
the partition near which she sat. 

Her face brightened; she stretched out her 
hand, felt me, and smiled. 

''You are the little girl,'' she said eagerly. 

" Yes," I repUed, ''I am." 

f3 
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'^ Is my blessed young lady with you V^ 
" Miss Russell is in our garden with CSomelius/^ 
" I shall never see him/^ she sighed^ '' but I like 
his voice ; he is very haadsome, isn't he ?" 

" Kate says so^ but I donH know anything about 

it/' 

" Is he kind to you?^^ 

'^ He is very good to me and to every one/^ 

" Thafs right/' she said eagerly : "better good- 
ness than gold any day/' 

"Cornelius wiU have gold too/' I observed, 
piqued that he should be thought poor ; " he will 
earn a great deal of money and wiU be quite rich." 

The old woman looked delighted and astonished. 

"I always said my blessed young lady would 
make a grand match/' she said ; " and so he is to 
be rich ! God bless the good young gentleman !" 

" He will be quite a great man/' I resumed, " a 
Knight perhaps, or a Baronet." 

She raised her hands. 

" Ah weU !" she sighed, after brooding for a few 
moments over my words, " he will have a blessed 
young lady for his wife, as good as she's handsome ; 
and," she added, turning towards me her sightless 
eyes and gently laying her hand on my head, " and 
happy's the little girl that '11 be with my dear young 
lady." 
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Matters had gone on thus for about a months 
when Cornelius sold his Happy Time. Kate made 
him promise not to be extravagant ; the only act 
of foUy of which he rendered himself guilty was 
not a very expensive one. 

One mornings when Miriam came to the studio, 
to sit as usual^ Cornelius produced a pair of mo- 
rocco cases ; each contained a silver filagree brace- 
let : he asked her to choose one^ and accept it. She 
was sitting in the attire and attitude of Medora ; 
he stood by her, his present in hi8 hand. 

''Must I really choose ?" she said : " what will 
Miss CyReilly say r 

" Oh ! the other is not for Eate^ but for Daisy/^ 
he quietly answered. 

I saw a scarcely perceptible change on her face. 
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but she abstained firom comment^ gave an in- 
different look to the two bracelets, and chose one, 
saying briefly — 

'' That one/' 

Cornelius placed the rejected bracelet on the 
table before me, with a careless — 

" There, my dear, that is for you/' 

Then, without heeding my thanks, he devoted 
all his attention to the delightful task of fastening 
on the beautiful wrist of his mistress the bracelet 
she had accepted/ He was a long time about it. 
The clasp, he said, was not good; she allowed him 
to do and undo it as often as he pleased. When he 
had at length succeeded, she looked down at her 
arm and said, indolently, " How very pretty it is V^ 

" The hand, or the bracelet ?" he asked, smiling. 

" The bracelet, of course.'' 

^^ Do you really think so ?" he exclaimed, looking 
much pleased ; " I was a&aid you did not like it : 
it is of little value, you know." 

'' It is very pretty," she said again. 

^^ Do you like jewellery ?" he inquired eagerly. 

" In a general way, no." 

He looked disappointed. 

"Why don't you like diamonds, pearls, and 
rubies ?" he observed, with smiling reproach, " that 
I might have the pleasure of thinking — I cannot 
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give them to her now^ but I shall earn them for 
her some day/' 

"Yes, it is a pity," she replied, with gentle 
irony, " but I have a quarrel with you : why have 
you foi^tten your sister ?*' 

" Foi^otten Kate ! she never wears jewels, Mi- 
riam/' 

She did not reply. He remained by her awhile 
longer, then set to work. 

It was very kind of Cornelius to have made me 
this present, and yet it only irritated the secret 
jealousy it was meant to soothe. He had given 
the two bracelets so diflferently. They were of 
equal value, perhaps bf equal beauty ; but she had 
had the choice of the two ; the rejected one had 
been for me. He had carelessly placed mine before 
me, and fastened hers on himself with lingering 
tenderness. He had scarcely heard or heeded my 
murmured thanks ; she had not thanked him, yet 
he had looked charmed because she negligently ap- 
proved his gift. In short, in the very thing which 
he had intended to please me, Cornelius had un- 
consciously betrayed the strong and natural pre- 
fereoice that was my sole, my only true torment. 
His gift had lost its grace. I put on the bracelet, 
looked at it on my arm, then put it away again in 
its case, and read whilst she sat and he painted. 
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Towards noon site left us for an hour. Corne- 
lius followed her out on the landing ; he had left 
the door ajar, and, involuntarily, I overheard the 
close of their whispered conference. It referred to 
me. ComeUiis wa« asking if I did not look very 
pale. I had been rather poorly of late, and he was 
kindly anxious about me. 

" To me she looks the same as usual,'* quietly 
answered Miriam : ^' she always is sallow, and being 
so plain makes her look ill.'* 

"Why, that is true,'* replied Cornelius, seem- 
ingly comforted by this reasoning. 

What more they said I heard not; my blood 
flowed like fire. I was plain, I knew it well enough, 
but was he, of all others, to be told of it daily, until 
at length I heard it, an acknowledged fact falling 
from his lips ? Was it something so unusual to be 
plain? Was I the first plain girl there had ever 
been? Should I leave none of the race after me? 
I felt the more exasperated that the tone of Mi- 
riam's voice told me she had not meant to be over- 
heard by me. She had not spoken to taunt me : 
she had simply stated a fact that could not, it 
seemed, be disputed. Such reflections are pleasant 
at no age, but in youth, with its want of indepen- 
dence, of self-reliance, with its sensitive and fasti- 
dious self-love, they are insupportable. 
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Comeliiis^ nnconscioas of the storm that was 
brooding within me^ had re-entered the studio and 
resumed his work. He seemed in a mood as 
pleased and happy as mine was bitter and discon- 
tented. He worked for some time in total silence^ 
then suddenly called me to his side. I left the 
table^ went up to him and stood by him with my 
book in my hand, waiting for what he had to say. 
He laid his hand on my shoulder, and, with his 
eyes intently fo^ed on Medora, ^' How is it getting 
on?'^ he asked. 

"It win soon be finished, Cornelius/^ I replied, 
and I wanted to go back to my place, but he de- 
tained me. 

"You need not be in such a hurry. Look at 
that face — ^is it not beautiful ?^^ 

He could not have put a more imfortunate ques- 
tion. He looked at the picture, but I knew he 
thought of the woman. I did not answer. He 
turned round, surprised at my silence. 

"Don't you think it beautiful ?'' he asked in- 
credulously. 

"No, Cornelius, I do not,'' I answered, going 
back to my place as I spoke. 

I only spoke as I thought ; I had long ceased to 
think Miss Russell handsome. ComeUus became 
scarlet, and said, rather indignantly, " It would be 
more frank to say you dislike her, Daisy." 
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'^ I never said I liked her/^ I answered^ stung at 
this reproach of insincerity, when my great fault 
was being too sincere. 

I said this, though I folly expected it would 
make him very angry, but he only looked down 
at me with a smile of pity. 

" So you are still jealous,^^ he observed quietly ; 
"poor child ! if you knew how foolish, how ridi- 
culous such jealousy seems to those who see it V' 

I would rather Cornelius had struck me thaa 
that he had said this; I could not bear it, and 
burying my face in my hands, I burst into tears. 
He composedly resumed his work, and said, in his 
calmest tones — 

" If I were you, Daisy, I would not cry in that 
pettish way, but I would give up a foolish feeling, 
and try and mend. Think of it, my poor child; 
it is an awful thing to hate." 

My tears ceased; I looked up, and for once I 
tinned round and retaliated the accusation. 

" Cornelius," I said, " I do not hate Miss Rus- 
sell half as much as she hates me." 

" She hate you!" he exclaimed with indignaat 
pity, " poor child ! " 

" And if she does not hate me," I cried, giving 
free vent to the gathered resentment of weeks and 
months, — " if she does not hate me, Cornelius, why 
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was she so glad-when she thought me disfigured 
with the small-pox^ that she should come up to look 
at me? Why did she give me a dress in which I 
looked so ill^ that you know Kate has never allowed 
me to wear it ? Why did she make you send me 
to school? Why did she come back firom Hastings 
and make you leave by the Stolen Child? Why 
did she want you to discontinue teaching me? 
Why is there never a day but she reminds you 
that I am sickly^ plain^ and sallow?^^ 

I rose as I enumerated my wrongs ; Cornelius 
looked at me Uke one utterly confounded. 

''You say I am jealous of her/' I continued^ 
gazing at him through gathering tears; ''I am^ Cor- 
nelius^ but I am not half so jealous as she is^ and 
yet I love you twice as well as she does. For your 
sake I would not vex her^ and she does all she can 
to make me wretched. I could bear your liking 
her much and me a little ; but if she could she 
would not let you like me at all. K you say a kind 
word to me or kiss me^ she looks as if it made her 
sick; she hates me^ Cornelius^ she hates me with 
her whole heart.'' Tears choked my utterance. 
Cornelius sighed profoundly. 

" Poor child/' he said, with a look of great pity, 
'' how can you labour under such strange delusions?" 

I looked at him ; he did not seem angry, very 
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£ar from it. Alas ! it was but too plain : every 
word I had uttered had passed for the ravings of 
an insane jealousy. Cornelius sat down and called 
me to his side. 

" Come here,^' he said kindly^ " and let us rea- 
son together.'^ 

''If you knew/^ he continued taking both my 
hands in his, ''how thoroughly blind you are, you 
would regret speaking thus. How can you ima- 
gine that Miriam, who is so good, so kind, should 
— ^hate you ? Promise me that you will dismiss the 
idea.^^ 

" I cannot — I know better — ^there is not a day 
but she torments me.^^ 

" Poor child ! you are your own tormentor. She 
torment you ! look at that beautiful face, and ask 
yourself, is it possible?^' 

" Beautiful ! ^' I echoed, " I donH think she is 
beautiful, Cornelius.'^ 

"Yes, I know,'^ he composedly replied, "but 
that is because you donH like her.*^ 

No more I do," I exclaimed passionatdy^ 

nor anything of or about her : no — not even 
your picture, Cornelius !" 

He dropped my hands ; rose and looked down at 
me, flushed and angry. 

" You need not tell me that," he said indignantly ; 
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^' the look of aversion and liate you have just cast 
at that picture shows sufficiently that though the 
power to do the original some evil and injury may 
be wanting^ the will is not/^ 

He turned away from me^ then came back. 

" But remember this/' he said severely^ and lay- 
ing his hand on my shoulder as he spoke^ " that 
though you have presumed to reveal to me a feeling 
of which you should blush to acknowledge the exis- 
tence^ I will not allow that feeling to betray itself 
in any manner^ however slight. Do you hear?'' 

'^ Yes, Cornelius/' I replied, stimg at the unme- 
rited accusation and uncalled-for prohibition; ^'but 
if I am so wicked, can you prevent me from show- 
ing it?" 

I did not mean that I would show it; but he 
took my words in their worst sense, for his eyes lit 
as he answered — 

" I shall see if I cannot prevent it." 

I was too proud and too much hurt to enter on 
a justification. I left the room ; at the door I met 
Miriam, who gave me a covert look as she entered 
the studio. I went to my room and remained 
there until dinner-time. Cornelius took no notice 
of me ; Miriam, who often dined with us, was, on 
the other hand, very kind and attentive. I saw 
she had got it all out from him. Kate behaved 
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like one wlio knew and suspected nothing ; admired 
the bracelets^ and seeing that I wanted to linger 
with her in the parlour after the two had left it, 
she gaily told me to be off^ for that she wanted 
none of my company^ as she was going out. I 
obeyed so far as leaving the parlour went, but I 
did not enter the studio. I took reftige in my 
own room, there to lament my sin and imprudence. 
I knew well enough how wrong were the feelings I 
had expressed to Cornelius, and better still how a 
few passionate words had imdone a month^s patience 
and silent endurance. I stayed in my room until 
dusk; as daylight waned, I heard Miriam leave 
and go down, I waited for awhile, then softly 
stole up to the studio. I entered it with a beating 
heart, thinking to make my peace with Cornelius. 
The room was vacant. I sat down by the table, 
hoping he might return, but he did not. I lingered 
there, that if he called me down to tea, he might 
thus give me an opportunity of speaking to him. 
He did call me, but from the first floor. 

^^What were you doing in the studio?^* he 
asked rather sharply when I went down. 
" I went up to speak to you, Cornelius.'^ 
^^ And you therefore looked for me in a place 
where I never am at this hour ! Say you went up 
there to indulge in a fit of sulkiness, and do not 
equivocate.^' 
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I oould not answer^ I was too much hurt by his 
unkind tone and manner. Of course I ventured 
on no attempt at reconciliation. 

It was Miriam who made the tea. 

The meal was silent and soon over. The lovers 
went out in the garden. I remained alone. Ere 
long Deborah looked in. 

" I am going out, Miss/^ she said^ '^ is there 
anything wanted ?^^ 

I replied that she had better ask her master. 

The back-parlour door and window stood open. 
I heard her question and his answer^ ^^Nothing;'' 
then she left^ and I saw her go down the Grove. 

It was getting quite dark^ yet Cornelius and 
Miriam lingered out together. I fancied they were 
taking a walk in the lanes; but on going to the 
back-parlour window^ I saw them both standing by 
the sun-dial. The moon shone full upon them^ on 
her especially; and even I^ seeing her thus^ was 
bitterly obliged to confess the beauty I had vainly 
denied in the morning. She still wore the white 
robe of Medora, and^ standing by the sun-dial with 
her magnificent bare arm resting upon it^ she looked 
like a beautiful statue of repose and silence. 

Cornelius stood by her, holding her other hand 
clasped in his, but silent too. " You have lost it 
again/^ he said at length. 
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^' Look for it/' was her cardess reply. 

He stooped^ picked up something from the grass ; 
she held out her arm to him with indolent grace. 
I suppose it was the bracelet he £E»tened on. In 
the act^ he raised^ unchecked^ that fair arm to his 
lips. 

I had not come there to watch them; besides^ 
my heart was swelling fast within me. I turned 
away and again went to the front parlour. I sat 
by the window. Ere long I heard some one in 
the passage; then the front door was opened; I 
saw Miriam pass slowly through the front garden, 
gather a rose, open the gate, and turn to her own 
door. Now at length I could speak to Cornelius. 
I ran out eagerly to the garden; he was not there. 
I called him ; he did not answer. I went upstairs 
and knocked at his room door; not there either 
was he; I sought the studio and peeped in with 
the same result. It was plain he too was gone out, 
and that I was alone in the house. I was not 
afraid, but I felt the disappointment, and sat down 
at the head of the staircase in a dreary, desolate 
mood. I had not been there more than a few 
minutes, when I heard a step coming up which I 
recognized as that of Cornelius. 

"Is that you, Daisy ?'^ he asked, stopping short 
and speaking sharply. 
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'' Yes, Comdius/' 

^' What are you doing here?^^ 

" I thought you were here, Cornelius/' 

^' You knew I was out/' 

''No, Cornelius, I did not/' 

''It is very odd; Miriam heard you answering 
me when I asked you from the garden if Deborah 
was come back." 

"Miss Russell must have been mistaken, Cor- 
nelius. I did not hear you, and I did not 
answer. I came here to look for you; indeed I 
did." 

" Very well," he repUed carelessly, " let me pass ; 
I want to go up." 

I rose, but as I did so, I said again, " It was to 
look for you I came up here, ComeUus." 

I hoped he would ask me what I wanted with 
him, but he only rephed very coldly, " I never said 
the contrary," and he passed by me to enter the 
studio, where he began seeking for something. 

"What have you done with the matchbox?" he 
at length asked impatiently. 

" I never touched it, Cornelius : but if you want 
anything, you. know I can find it for you without 
a light." 

He did not answer, but continued searching up 
and down. I pressed my services. 
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" Let me look for it, Cornelius, I do not want a 
light, you know/^ 

" Thank you,'^ he drily replied, ^' I have what I 
want now; but I must request you no longer 
to meddle with my books. I have just found on 
the floor the volume I left on the table. It puzzles 
me to understand what you can want in the studio 
at this hour.^* 

Thus speaking, he shut the door, locked it, and, 
putting the key in his pocket, he went downstairs 
without addressing another word to me. I felt so 
disconcerted, that every wish for explanation van- 
ished ; but even had it remained, the opportunity 
was not mine. When I followed him below, I 
foimd him in the parlour with Kate, who was 
wondering ^' where Deborah could be ?^* 

"How is it you said Deborah was in?'^ asked 
ComeUus, turning to me. 

" I never said so, Cornelius.'' 

" Miss Russell heard you.'' 

" She cannot have heard me," I replied indig- 
nantly ; " I don't know why you will not believe me 
as well as her." 

Cornelius gave me a severe look. 

"You were not accused," he said, "and need 
not have justified yourself in that tone." 

Kate gave us a quick glance, and said abruptly — 
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" I am astonished at Deborah ; you might have 
wanted to go out/' 

" I did go out/' replied Cornelius^ '^ thinking she 
was in; but I only stayed out a few minutes/' 

^'Did Daisy remain alone?" 

^'I suppose so, for as I went out by the back 
door, Miriam left by the front ; but the neighbour- 
hood is safe, and Daisy is surely not so silly as to 
be afraid." 

^' She looks very pale," observed Kate : ^' what 
have you been doing to her?" 

"What has she been doing to me?" he coldly 
answered. 

ELate sighed, and laying her hand on my shoulder, 
she looked down at me compassionately. 

'^ Go to bed, child," she said kindly. 

I did not ask better. She kissed me, and again 
said I was very pale ; her brother never raised his 
eyes from his book. I thought him imkind and 
myself ill-used. I was proud, even with him; I 
left the room without bidding him good-night, and 
went to bed without seeking a reconciliation. 

I awoke the next morning in a miserable, un- 
happy mood. Kate noticed my downcast looks and 
sullen replies at breakfast, and said rather sharply — 

" I should like to know what is the matter with 
you, child." 

VOL. II. o 
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I did not answer^ but looked sulkily down at my 
cup ; when I chanced to raise my eyes, they met 
the gaze of Cornelius &stened intently on my &ce. 
I felt my colour come and go. With a sense of 
pain I averted my look from his. Immediately 
after breakfast, and without asking me to accom- 
pany him, he went up to his studio ; he had not 
been there long, and I was still listening to the 
lecture of Kate, who reproved me for being so ill- 
tempered, when we heard the voice of her brother, 
calling out from above in a tone that sounded 
strange — 

" Daisy !" 

I obeyed the summons. Cornelius stood on the 
landing waiting for me. He made me enter the 
studio, then followed me in and closed the door. 
I looked at him and stood still ; his brow was pale 
and contracted ; his brown eyes, so pleasant and 
good-humoured, burned with a lurid light ; his 
lips were white and thin, and quivered slightly. 
Never had I seen him so. He took me by the 
hand — ^he led me to his easel. 

'^ Look V' he said, in a low tone. 

But I could not take my eyes from his face. 

^^Look V^ he said again. 

I obeyed mechanically, and started back with 
dismay. Where the fair, intent face of Medora 
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had onoe looked towards the blue horimn^ now 
a^eaied an unsightly blotch. I looked incredu- 
loDsly at fiist; at length I said — 
How did it happen, Comelins V 
Yon mean, who did it?'' he replied. 
Did any one do it, then?" I asked, looking 
np inhisfiMse. 

He fidded his arms across his breast, and looked 
down at me. 

''Yon ask if any one did it V^ he exclaimed. 

''Yes, Comelins, for who could do it, when you 
know there was no one in the house but om-selves?'' 

" Very true, no one but ourselves," he answered, 
with a smile of which I did not understand the 
fall meaning. " It could not be Kate, for she was 
out." 

" And so was Deborah," I quickly su^ested. 

"Ay, and Miss BusseU left at the same time 
with me." 

" And I am quite sure no one entered the studio 
whilst you were out, Cornelius, for I was sitting 
at the head of the staircase." 

" And I am quite as sure no one entered it at 
night, for I had the key in my pocket." 

" Then you see that no one did it," I replied, 
looking up at him. 

" I see," he said, laying his hand on my shoulder, 

g2 
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and bending liis look on mine^ — "I see no such 
things Daisy. I see that only two persons can 
have done the deed — ^you or I — Fll leave you to 
guess which it was.'^ 

'^ And did you really do it, Cornelius V^ I ex- 
claimed, quite bewildered. 

The eyes of Cornelius kindled, his lip trembled, 
but turning away from me as if in scorn of wrath — 
" Leave the room," he said almost calmly. 
I looked at him — ^the truth flashed across me — 
Cornelius accused me of having done it. I fdt 
stunned, far more with wonder than with indig- 
nation. 

'^ Did you hear me ?" he asked, with the same 
dead calmness in his tone. ^^ Leave the room !" 
and his extended hand pointed to the door. 
But I did not move. 

" Cornelius," I said, '' do you mean that I did 
it?" 

" Leave the room," was his only answer, and he 
turned from me. 

"Cornelius," I repeated, following him, "do 
you mean that I did it ?" 

" Leave the room," he said, without looking at 
me. 

" Cornelius, did you say I did it ?" I asked a 
third time, and I placed myself before him, so as 
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to make him stop short. I was not angry — ^I was 
scarcdy moved— I spoke quietly, but I felt that 
were he to kill me the next minute, I should and 
would compel a reply, and I did compel one. 

*' Yes,^^ he answered, with a sort of astonished 
wrath at my hardihood; "yes, I do say you 
did it.'^ 

I drew back a step or two from him, so that my 
upndsed look met his. 

'' Cornelius,^' I said, very earnestly, " I did not 
do it.'^ 

Ah ! you did not,^^ he exclaimed. 
Oh no," I replied, and I shook my head and 
smiled at so strange a mistake. 

"Ah!" echoed Cornelius in the same tone, 
" you did not — ^who did, then?" 

" I do not know, Cornelius, how should I ?" 

" How should yoli ? Was it not proved awhile 
back only two persons could have done it, you or 
I, and since it so chances that I am not the person, 
does it not follow that you are ?" 

I looked at him incredulously : it seemed to me 
that I had but to deny to be acquitted. I fancied 
he had not understood me. 

" Cornelius," I objected, " did you not hear me 
say it was not I ?" 

" I heard you — what about it ?" 
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'^ Why that it cannot be me/' 

" Who else V 

" 1 do not know/' 

" Was not the picture safe when I left it here?*' 

** Yes, Cornelius, for I was here after you left, 
and I saw it/' 

" You confess it ?" 

'' Why not, Cornelius ?" 

"You confess that you were up here after I 
went down with Miriam, and that you remained 
here until tea-time, when I called you down my- 
self." 

'^ Yes, Cornelius, I was up here." 

" Did you not remain alone in the house when 
every one else was out of the way ?" 

'' Yes, ComeUus, I did." 

" When I came back did J not find you at the 
door of this room ?" 

"Yes, Cornelius; sitting at the head of tiie 
staircase." 

"Did you not endeavour to prevent me firom 
getting a light ?" 

" I said, Cornelius, I could find what you were 
looking for, without one." 

" And you said so twice — twice." 

" I believe I did, twice, as you say." 

<^ I clid^ scarce knowing why, an unusual thing 
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— ^I locked the door^ I took the key. Do you 
grant that whatever was done must have been done 
before then ?'' 

" Yes, Cornelius/^ 

I spoke and felt like one in a dream. Each 
answer fell mechanically from my lips; and yet 
I knew that with every word of assent, the net of 
evidence I could not so much as attempt to dis- 
prove, drew closer around me. 

'' WeU,'' said Cornelius, in the voice of a 
judge sitting over a criminal, '^ what have you to 
say against fects proved by your own confession ?" 

'' Nothing, save that I did not do iV 

I spoke faintly; for my head swam and I felt 
so giddy that I was obliged to take hold of the 
back of a chair not to fall. 

Cornelius saw this ; he turned away abruptly — 
he walked up and down the room — ^he hesitated ; 
at length he stopped before me, took my unre- 
sisting hand in his, made me sit down on the 
couch, and sat down by me. 

" Come," he said in a much milder tone, ^' I 
see what it is, I have terrified you — ^you are a&aid 
to confess — ^that is it — ^is it not ?" 

" No, Cornelius." 

" What is it then ? dread of punishment ?" 

I shook my head.. 
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'^ Shame ?" he said in a low tone. " No ? what 
then?^' 

" It is that I did not do it, Cornelius/' 

He dropped my hand. 

" Take care !'^ he said in a low voice, menacing 
spite of its seeming gentleness ; ^* take care ! I 
have been patient, but I can be provoked. I may 
forgive an act of passion, of jealousy, of envy 
even, but I cannot foi^ve a lie." 

I loved him, but my blood rose at this. 

^'Am I a liar?" I asked, looking full in his 
face ; '^ have I ever been one ?" 

" Never," he replied, with some emotion, " and 
I will not consider this as an act of deception, but 
as the result of fear, obstinacy, or mistaken pride. 
I will even add that I consider you incapable of 
deceit, for yesterday you betrayed your feelings 
concerning this picture and the original with sin- 
gular imprudence, and both last night and this 
morning you have carried in your face the con- 
sciousness of your guilt. And now listen to me. 
You have defaced the work I prized, the image 
of her whom I loved; you have irritated, tor- 
mented, injured me, and yet I forgive you. Nay 
more : neither Kate nor Miriam shall know what 
has happened. I will spare one whom, spite of so 
many faults, I cannot help loving, this himiilia- 
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tioBj and aU on one condition — an easy one — 
confess/' 

'' I cannot/' I exclainied passionately^ " how 
can I?" 

He interrnpted me. '' Take care ! " he said again, 
''do not persist. I speak cahnly, but I am still 
very angry^ Daisy. Do not presume — do not deny." 

Oh yes! he was still very angry. His con- 
tracted brow — his restless look, that burned with 
ill-repressed fire — ^his lip, which he gnawed im- 
patiently, told me that his wrath was only sleep- 
ing beneath seeming calmness. He would not let 
me deny, I could not confess; a strange sort of 
despair and recklessness seized me. 1 drew nearer 
to him, I flung my arms aroimd his neck and 
laid my head on his bosom, feeling that if his 
wrath were to fidl on me, it should at least strike 
me there. He did not put me away — ^very fiu* 
from it — ^he drew me closer to him. 

"Oh yes!'' he said, looking down at me, '^I 
am very fond of you, Daisy. Yes, I love you 
very much — ^you need not come here to tell me 
so— I know it, and never know it better than 
when you vex me : if you were to die tomorrow, 
I should grieve for days, weeks, and months, but 
for all that I am very angry, and you will do well 

not to provoke me." 

a3 
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Why did I find so strange a cliarm in his yerj 
wrath^ that I could not resist the impulse whidi 
made me press my lips to his cheek ? 

" Yes/^ he observed quietly, ''you may kiss me 
too ; but do not trust to that — ^not even if I kiss 
you — I am veiy angry/^ 

'' But you love me, Cornelius, yoea know ycm 
do ; be as angry as you will, you cannot naake me 
fear/' 

" Yes, I love you — ^you perverse diild !" he re* 
plied, with a strange look; ''but for all ihat, 
know what you have to expect. Confess, and I 
forgive you freely. Deny, and you will find me 
as pitiless in my resentment, as I am now free in 
my forgiveness. I wiU keep you in my home, it 
is true, but I will banish you from my arms and 
from my heart. I can, Daisy ! Yes, as surely as 
your arms are now around my neck and your 
cheek now lies to mine, as surely as 1 now give 
you this kiss, will I abide by what I say.'' 

He kissed me as he spoke, and very kindly too; 
yet his pale, determined face gave me not the 
faintest hope that I could move him. I looked at 
him, and he smiled, as with the consciousness of 
an unalterable resolve. This, then, was my fate — 
never more to be loved, cherished, or caressed by 
Cornelius. It rose before me in all its desolate- 
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ness and gloom. One moment I Mt tempted to 
yield, but conacience rose indignant, and pride 
spnmed at the thought. I looked at Cornelius 
through gathering tears. I called him cruel, se- 
yere, and implacable in my heart, and yet I do 
not think I had ever loved him half so well; per- 
haps because the conviction on which he con- 
demned me was so sinoere, and, spite of his belief 
in my gdlt, his love still so fervent. 

'^ Well I^' he said impatiently; for I was lin- 
gering, reluctant to leave that embrace which it 
seemed was to be my last. I drew my arms closer 
around his neck, — ^I kissed his brow, his cheek, 
his hand. 

'^ God bless you lor all your kindness 1^^ I said, 
weeping bitterly; " God bless you, Cornelius V 

" What do you mean, child V^ he asked. 

*' And Grod bless Kate, too,'^ I continued, 
" though 1 have never loved her so well as you.^^ 

"Daisy!" 

'^ I have but one thing to ask of you, Cornelius — 
kiss me once again." 

"Not once but ten times when you confess, 
Daisy." 

" Yes, but kiss me now." 

" What for?" he inquired mistrustfully. 

" Because I ask you." 
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He yielded to my request ; he kissed me several 
times, mingling the caresses with broken speech. 

^^ I am sure you are going to confess/' he said, 
'^ quite sure : you know how hard it would be for 
me to leave off being fond of you — ^I am sure you 
wiU/' 

I looked at him blinded by tears; then I rose, 
untwined my arms from around his neck, and left 
him — I had accepted my destiny. Cornelius rose 
too, pale with anger. 

" Do you mean to brave me?'' he asked indig- 
nantly. 

I did not answer. 

^' Daisy," he said again, ^' I hear a step — ^I give 
you another chance — confess before Kate or Miriam 
enters — a word will suffice." 

But my lips remained closed and mute. 

^^ Just as you like," he exclaimed, turning away 
angrily. 

The door opened and Miriam entered, pale and 
cahn, in her white robes. 

^^ I am come early, you see," she said in her 
low voice, so sweet and clear. ^^WeU, what is the 
matter?" she added, looking at ujs both with sedate 
surprise. 

" Look and see, Miriam ! look and see ! " repUed 
Comehus, with bitterness and emotion in his voice. 
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Miriam slowly came forward. She looked at 
the picture^ then at me. 

'' Wdl/' she said^ "it is a pity certainly^ a great 
pity, but it is only a picture after all.^' 

" Only a picture I" echoed Cornelius. 

"Yes/* she answered^ "only a picture. I will 
ait to you again and you will do better/^ 

"Oh, Miriam, Miriam!^' he exclaimed, a little 
passionately, ^'it is not merely the loss of the 
picture that troubles me.^^ 

" What then ?" she inquired, looking np at him. 

" You ask V^ he said, returning her glance ; " ay, 
Miriam, you do not know, no one knows what that 
child has been to me ! I have watched at night by 
her sick bed, and felt, that if she died, something 
would be gone nothing could replace for me. Child 
as she was and is still, I have made her my com- 
panion and my Mend; she, more than any other 
Uving creature, has known the thoughts, wishes, 
and aspirations that are within me. I have taught 
her, and found pleasure in the teaching. I have 
cared for her, cherished her for years, and only 
loved her the more that I was free not to love her. 
She has been dear to me as my own flesh and 
blood, or rather all the dearer because she was not 
mine; for whilst she was as sacred to me as if the 
closest ties of kindred bound us, I found a pleasure 
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and a cliarm in the thonght that she was a stranger. 
Even now, much as she has injured me, gniliy as 
she is, I feel what a bitter straggle it will be for 
me to tear her from my heart/' 

'^ Forgive her,^' gently said Miriam. 

'^ Forgive her ! she rqects forgiveness. Proud 
and obstinate in her guilt, she denies it; and I, 
who, when I called her up here this morning, in- 
censed against her as I was, could yet, I thought, 
have staked my honour on her truth — ^I knew she 
was jealous, resentM and passionate, but not even 
in thought would I have accused her of a lie.'' 

''Then you did not take her in the act?" 
thoughtfully asked Miriam. 

" No, this was evidently done last night." 

" How do you know it was she did it?" 

" There was no one else to do it." 

"What proof is that? She is not bound to 
prove her innocence. It is you who are bound to 
prove her gmlt. There is a doubt — give her the 
benefit of it." 

A doubt ! " he exclaimed almost indignantly, — 

a doubt ! why, if I could feel a doubt, Miriam, I 
would not in word, deed, look, or thought, so much 
as hint an accusation against her. A doubt! 
would to God I could doubt ! But it is impossible: 
everything condemns her." He briefly recapitulated 
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ibjd proQ& he had already farotight fiurward against 
me. 

" After this/' he added, "what am I to think?'' 

"That you have some secret enemy/' calmly 
replied Miriam. 

"Is he a magician ?" asked Cornelius; "could 
he drop from the skies to work my ruin ? But 
absurd as is the supposition that one so unknown 
could have such a foe^ it is contradicted by a simple 
&ct — ^the chair which I myself placed against the 
window is there still. Oh no^ Miriam, my enemy 
came not from without; my enemy is one whom I 
brought home one evening in my arms, wrapped 
in my doak; who has eaten my bread and often 
drunk from my cup ; who has many a time fallen 
asleep on my heart ; whom I have loved, cherished, 
and caressed for three years." 

This was more than my bursting heart could 
bear. I had stood apart, listening with bowed 
head and clasped hands, apathetic and resigned. I 
now came forward; I placed my self before him ; I 
looked up at him; my tears fell like rain and 
blinded me, but through both sobs and tears broke 
forth the passionate cry, " Cornelius, Cornelius, I 
did not do it." And I sank on my knees before 
him ; but to protest my innocence, not to implore 
pardon. 
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'^You hear her/^ he said to Miriam, and he 
looked down at me — ^moved indeed, but, alas ! his 
face told it plainly — ^unconyiaced. 

For awhile we remained thus. I could not take 
my eyes from his; words had fiiiled, but I felt 
as if spirit should speak to spirit, heart to heart, 
and, breaking the bonds of flesh, should bear the 
silent truth from my soul to his, and stamp it there 
in all its burning reality. 

He stooped and raised me without a word. A 
chair was near him : he sat down, he took me in 
his arms ; he pressed me to his heart, and never 
had his embrace been more warm and tender ; he 
looked down at me, and never had his look been 
more endearing ; he spoke — ^not in words of con- 
demnation or menace, but with all the ardour of 
his feelings and the fervour of his heart. I wept 
for joy; I thought myself acquitted; alas, he soon 
imdeceived me, I was only forgiven. 

^^ Yes,^^ he said, " I break my resolve, and here 
you are again, stiU loved and still caressed; for 
though you have not reminded me of it, Daisy, /re- 
member I once declared there was nothing I would 
not forgive you, for the sake of the faith you one day 
here expressed in me. And I do forgive you ; as 
I am a Christian, as I am a gentleman, on my 
honour, on my truth, I forgive you. Confess or 
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do not confess^ it matters not. I appeal not to fear 
of punishment^ to gratitude for the past^ to dread 
of the future, to conscience, or to love; I forgive 
you, and leave you free for silence or for speech." 

I understood him but too well. Cornelius would 
no longer extort a confession ; his own soul was 
great and magnanimous ; he understood high feel- 
ings, and by this unconditional forgiveness he now 
appealed to me through the highest and most noble 
feeling of a human heart — generosity. Hitherto, he 
had only thought me perverse and obstinate ; with 
a sUent pang of despair I felt I was now con- 
demned to appear mean and low before him. For 
he looked at me with such generous confidence ; 
with such trust and faith in his aspect; with 
something in his eyes that seemed to say with the 
triumph of a noble heart, ''You have wronged 
me, you have deceived me, but I defy you to resist 
this ! " He waited, it was plain, for a confession 
that came not. At length he understood that it 
would not come. He put me away without the 
least trace of anger, and said, in a voice of which 
the ifeproachfdl gentleness pierced my heart — 

*'You cannot prevent me from forgiving you, 
Daisy." 

With this he turned from me, and removing 
Medora from the easel, he began looking out for 
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another canvas of the same size. Miriam had 
looked on^ seated on the couch with motionless 
composure^ her calm;, statue-like head supported 
by her hand. She turned round to say — 

''What is that for, Cornelius ?'' 

'' To begin again, if you do not object. I have 
already thought of some changes in the attitude." 

She looked at him keenly, and not without 
wonder. 

*' You soon get over it,'* she said. 

''Why not?" he asked quietly; "do not look 
astonished, Miriam; I can no more linger over 
regret than over anger. For me to feel that a 
thing is utterly lost, is to cease to lament for it. 
The work of days and months is utterly ruined; 
be it so, I have but to begin anew." 

Miriam rose and went up to him as he stood 
before his easel, somewhat pale, but as collected as 
if nothing had happened. 

" Forgive her," she whispered, " for my sake," 
and she took his hand in her own. 

" I have forgiven her, Miriam," he replied, giv- 
ing her a candid and surprised glance: "did you 
not hear me say so ?" 

" From your heart ?" 

" From my heart," he answered frankly. 

" But with an implied condition of confession^ 
acknowledgment, or something of the sort ?" 
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'* No, I left her free to speak or be silent. She 
would not confess — ^not for that shall I retract what 
I granted unconditionally; but pray do not let us 
speak of it.'* 

Miriam however persisted. 

" It is true/' she said, '^ that Daisy did not con- 
fess, but then she did not deny.'^ 

The look of Cornelius lit : it was plain he caught 
at this eagerly. 

" Very true,'' he replied ; '^ very true, Miriam, 
she did not deny." 

He looked at me as he said it. I stood where 
he had left me, by his vacant chair. I looked at 
him too, and at Miriam, as she stood by him with 
one hand clasped in his, and the other resting on 
his shoulder, and I never uttered one word. In 
his longing desire to reinstate me in his esteem 
and efiace the stain on my tarnished honour, Cor- 
nelius, seeing me still silent, could not help say- 
ing— 

'^ It is so, Daisy, is it not ? — ^you do not deny it.'^ 

I had been quiet until then ; quiet and forbear- 
ing. I had not protested my innocence in loud 
or vehement speech, but in the very simplest words 
of denial. Accused, judged, sentenced unheard, 
I had not resented this; I had blessed my accuser 
and kissed the hand of my judge. I had not 
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wearied him with tears^ entreaties^ or protesta- 
tions. I had no proof to give him save my word, 
and if that was doubted, I felt I had but to be 
silent. Foul* times indeed I had stood before him 
and told him — ^what more could I tell him? — ^that 
I had not done it. He had not believed me, and 
I had borne with it, borne with that forgiveness 
which to me could be but a bitter insult; but 
even from him I could bear no more; even to him 
no longer would I protest my innocence. I had 
laid my pride at his feet, in all the lowliness and 
humiUty of love ; it now rose indignant within me, 
and bade me scorn Airther justification. 

" No, Comelius,^^ I replied without so much as 
looking at him, " I do not deny it." 

I stood near the door ; I opened it, and left the 
room. 
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CHAPTER V. 

My temples throbbed; my blood flowed with 
feverish heat ; I felt as if carried away by a burn- 
ing stream down to some deep, fiery region, where 
angry voices ever raised a strange clamonr, that 
perpetually drowned my unavailing cry — *' I did 
not do it/* 

I know not how I reached my room; quietly 
and simply, I suppose; for when I recovered from 
this transport of indignant passion, I was lying on 
my bed and I was alone. I did not weep, I did 
not moan, I scarcely thought, but I drank deep 
of the cup of grief which had so suddenly risen to 
my lips. In youth we do not love sorrow, but 
when it comes to us we welcome it with strange 
avidity ; there is a luxury, a dreary charm in the 
first excess of woe. True, we quickly sicken of 
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the bitter draught ; I had lain down with the feel- 
ing — ^^ There, I am now as miserable as I can be, 
and yet I care not V but, alas ! how soon I grew 
faint and weary ! how soon from the depths of my 
wrung heart I cried for relief to Him who knew 
my innocence, who had never wronged me, who, 
were I ever so guilty, would have never condemned 
me unheard ! 

What was it to me that Cornelius left me his 
love and his kindness, when I knew and felt, with 
a keener bitterness than words could convey, that 
I had for ever lost his esteem? Did I, could I, 
care for an affection from which the very life had 
departed? No; child as I was in years, something 
within me revolted from the mere thought of his 
tenderness and endearments. K he believed me 
guilty, then let him hate and detest me: sweeter 
would be his aversion than such fondness as he 
could bestow on one whom, the more he forgave 
her, the more he must despise. 

This resentful feeling — ^better to be hated than 
weakly loved — ^bore with it no consolation. I still 
groaned under the intolerable load of so much 
misery. Spirit and flesh both revolted against it, 
and said it was beyond endurance; that anything 
save that I would bear cheerftdly, but that I could 
not bear; that sickness would be pleasant, and 
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death itself would be sweet in comparisoiu And 
as I thon^t thus, I remembered the time when I 
was near dying, when Cornelius wept over me, and 
I should haye carried in my grave his r^ard as 
wdl as his tears, and I passionately questioned the 
Providence that rules our feite. I asked why I had 
been spared for this? why I was thought guilty 
when I was innocent? why Cornelius disbeUeved 
me? why there was no hope that I should ever 
be acquitted by him? why the only being for 
whose good opinion I would have given all it was 
mine to give^ had been the very one to condemn 
me? Had I looked into my hearty I might there 
have found the stem reply — ^'By his idol let the 
idolater perish/' But I did not. I only dwelt on 
the galling fact, that though guiltless, there was no 
hope for me^ and I sank into as violent a fit of de- 
spair as if this were a new discovery. I wept pas- 
sionately at first, then slowly, unconsciously. My 
head ached; my heavy eyes closed; I did not 
sleep, but I sank into the apathy of subdued grief. 

I know not how long I had been thus when the 
door opened, and Kate — I knew her step — entered. 
She came up to my bed, bent over me, and seeing 
my eyes closed, whispered — 

*^ Are you asleep, Daisy V^ 

A sUght motion of my head implied the denial 
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I could not speak. She took my hand^ said it felt 
cold, went into the next room^ whence she hronght 
some heavy garment, ^th which she covered me. 
I felt rather than I saw her lingering by me; then 
I heard her leaving the room softty. My heart 
swelled as the door closed on her. Not one word 
of &ith or doubt had she uttered^ and yet her voice 
was both compassionate and kind. It was plain 
that she too thought me guilty, pitied, and forgave 
me. 

'^ Be it so V' I thought, with sullen and bitter 
grief: *'let everj'^ one accuse me, I acquit myself; 
let no one believe in me, I keep &ith in my own 
truth. I shall learn how to do without their ap- 
probation and their belief.*' 

I remained in this mood, until, after the lapse of 
some hours, Kate once more came near me. Again 
she bent over me and asked if I slept. I opened 
my heavy eyes, but, dazzled by the light, I soon 
closed them again. 

" Come dovm to dinner,*' she said gently. 

" I am not hungry." 

There was a pause; I fancied her gone, and 
looked; she was standing at the foot of my bed, 
gazing at me with a very sorrovrfiil face. 

" Daisy,** she said, in her most persuasive ac- 
cents, " have you nothing to say to me ?** 
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I looked at her; her glance told me she asked 
for a confession^ not for justification, so I replied — 

'^ Nothing, Kate/' and again closed my eyes. 

She left me, but soon returned, carrying a small 
tray with a plate, on which there was some fowl 
and a glass of wine. She wanted me to eat. I 
assured her I was not hungry. 

^' Try,'' she urged; '^ I promised Cornelius not to 
leave you without seeing you take something." 

To please her I tried, but she saw that the at- 
tempt sickened me; she pressed me to take the 
wine. 

'' Cornelius poured it out in his own glass," she 
said, '^ and tasted it before sending it up ; so you 
must have some." 

Wine seldom appeared on our frugal table; it 
had been forbidden to me as injurious ; but Corne- 
lius always left me some in his glass, which he 
made me drink slyly, whilst his sister pretended to 
look another way. I knew why he had now sent 
me this ; it was a token of old affection living stiU, 
spite of what had happened. I would not refuse the 
pledge: I sat up, and taking. the glass from Kate, 
I raised it to my lips; but as I did so, the thought 
of the past thus evoked made my heart swell ; a 
sensation of choking came upon me ; I felt I could 
not swallow one drop, and laid down the glass un- 
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tasted. Kate sighed^ but she saw it was useless to 
insist^ so^ hoping I woidd try again in her absence, 
she left me. 

I did not try : why shotdd I? food sufficient to 
me were my tears and my grief renewed in aU il» 
bitterness by this incident. Why had ComehuB 
sent me this token of a communion firom which 
the trust and the faith had for ever vanished ? Why 
should I drink firom his glass^ whilst he thought me 
a liar? I ought not, and I resolved that I would 
not, until he had acknowledged my truth. I 
pushed away the tray from me ; in doing so I saw 
that the covering Kate had thrown over me was an 
old cloak of her brother's. I recognized it at once : 
it was the very same he wore when he came to see 
me at Mr. Thornton's; the same in the folds of 
which he had wrapped and carried me, a weak and 
sickly child. I cast it away in a transport of de- 
spair and grief; he might care for me and cherish 
me again, but never more could he be to me what 
he once had been. 

After awhile I became more calm, or rather 1 
sank into the apathy which is not calmness. 
Lying on my bed I looked through the window 
which faced it, at the grey and cloudy sky. The 
preceding day had been clear and sunshiny ; this 
Avas dark and overcast, one of those September 
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days that bear something so dull^ chilly and wintry 
in their mien. I watched my room grow dim^ and 
felt it becoming more cold and comfortless as even- 
ing drew on; but it seemed not so dreary^ and felt 
not so cold^ as my desolate heart. 

A well-known step on the stairs partly roused 
me. I listened; there was a low tap at my door; 
I gave no answer; it was renewed^ and still I was 
silent. Cornelius^ for it was he^ waited awhile and 
finally entered. Like his sister he came up to my 
bed and bent over me, but the room had grown 
dark; he drew back the curtain ; I shaded my eyes 
with my hand ; he moved it away. 

''You are not asleep/^ he said, ''look at me, 
Daisy.^' 

I obeyed ; he stood gazing at me with my hand 
in his; there was sadness on his face, and pity 
still deeper than his sadness. I dare-say I looked 
a pitiable object enough. He glanced at the food 
untouched, at the wine untasted. 

^ You have taken nothing,^^ he said, " not even 
a drop of the wine I sent you ; why so ?^' 
. " I could not.'' 

" Try again.'' 

He wanted to raise the glass to my lips ; but I 
pushed it away so abruptly, that half its contents 
were spilled. He made no remark; but feeling 
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the dead-like chillness of my handj he attempted 
to cover me with his cloak ; I half rose to put it 
away ; Cornelius took no notice of this either. 

''Come down and have some tea/^ he said 
quietly ; '' this room is cold, but below there is a 
fire/^ 

Mechanically I obeyed. I sat up, put back my 
loosened hair from my face, and slipped down on 
the floor. I followed him out, but I felt weak 
and giddy; I had to cling to him for support until 
we entered the parlour. It looked as I had so often 
seen it look on many a happy evening. The fire 
burned brightly ; the lamp shed its mild, mellow 
radiance; the kettle sang on the fire; the white 
china cups and saucers stood on the little table 
ready for use, and Kate sat working as usual ; but 
familiar as everything seemed, it was as if I had 
not entered that room for years. As we came in, 
Kate looked up and sighed, then made the tea in 
deep silence. Cornelius made me sit by the fire, 
and sat down by me ; he handed me my cup him- 
self; but I could not drink, still less eat. He 
pressed me in vain. If I could, I would have 
gratified him, for my abstinence proceeded not 
from either stubbornness or pride : I knew I should 
eat again, and to do it early or late could not 
humble or exalt me. Cornelius ceased to urge the 
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point. The meal^ always a short one with us^ was 
over^ the room was silent ; I sat in an angle of the 
couch, my hand shading my weary eyes ; perhaps 
my long fasting contributed to render me partly 
insensible to what passed around me, for Cor- 
nelius had to speak twice before he could draw 
my attention. When I at length looked up, I 
perceived that Kate had left the room ; we were 
alone. 

'' Daisy,*' said Cornelius, very earnestly, " are you 
fretting?" 

"Yes, Cornelius, I am.*' 

" Do you then think me stiU angry with you ?'* 

'' No,*' I replied, rather surprised, " I know you 
are not.*' 

"How do you know?'* he asked, bending a 
keen look on me. 

" You have said so, Cornelius, how then can I 
but believe you ?" 

I looked up in his face as I spoke, and if my 
eyes told him but half the feeUngs of my heart, he 
must have read in their gaze — " Doubt me if you 
like ; I keep inviolate and true my faith in you." 
He looked as if the words had smote him dumb. 
For awhile he did not attempt to answer ; then he 
observed rather abruptly — 

" Well, what are you fretting about?" 
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I would not reply at first; lie repeated his ques- 
tion: ^^ Because you will not believe me/' I an- 
swered in a low tone. 

He gave me a quick^ troubled gaze^ fiill of fear 
and — ^for the first time — of doubt. He caught 
my hands in his ; he stooped eagerly as if to read 
my very soul in my eyes: heavy and dim with 
weeping they might be^ but their look shrank not 
from his. 

^' Daisy/' he cried agitatedly^ '' I put it to you — 
to your honour — I shall take your word now — did 
you or did you not do it ?'' 

I disengaged my hands from his^ and clasped 
them around his neck^ and thus^ with my &ce open 
to his gaze like a book^ I looked up at him sadly 
and calmly. 

^^ Cornelius/' I replied, '^ I put it to you : Did 
Daisy Bums do it?" 

He looked down at me with an anxious and 
tormenting doubt that vanished before a sudden 
and irresistible conviction. Yes, I read it in his 
face : he who had so pertinaciously accused, judged, 
and condemned me, was now, as with a two-edged 
sword, pierced with the double conviction of my 
innocence and his own injustice. For a moment 
he looked stunned, then he withdrew fix)m my 
clasp, rose, and walked away without a word, and 
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sat down by the table with his back turned to 
me. 

The heart has instincts beyond all the written 
knowledge of the wise. I rose and ran to him ; he 
averted his face and put me away. 

'^ Cornelius/' I entreated^ '^ Cornelius, look at 
me.'' 

Without answering, he turned his face to me. 
Never shall I foi^et its mingled remorse and grief. 
He rose and paced the room up and down, with 
agitated steps. I did not dare to foUow or address 
him; of his own accord he stopped short and, con- 
fironting me, he took my two hands in his and 
k)Qked down at me with a sorrowful &ce. 

" K I had but wronged a man," he said, *' one 
who could give me back insult for insult and 
wrong for wrong, I should r^ret it, but I could 
finrgive myself ; but you!'' he added, looking at 
me from head to foot, ''a girl, a mere child, de- 
poodent on me too, helpless and without one to 
protect or defend you against wrong — oh, Daisy ! 
it is more than I can bear to think of I" 

It did seem too gaUing for thought, for tears 
wrung forth by wounded pride rose to his eyes 
and ran down his burning cheek. 

^^ Can you forgive me?" he added, after a short 
pause. 
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This was more than I could bear. Foi^ve him ! 
forgive him to whom I owed everything the error 
of one day ! I could not^ and I passionately said I 
never would. 

But Cornelius was peremptory^ and^ though burn- 
ing with shame at so strange a reversion of our 
mutual positions^ I yielded. I felt however as if 
I could never again look him in the face. But 
Cornelius had a fiEiculty granted to few : he could 
feel deeply^ ardently^ without sentimental exagge- 
ration. His mind was manly in its very tender- 
ness. He had expressed his grief, his remorse, his 
shame; he did not brood over them or distress 
me with puerile because unavailing regrets over a 
past he could not recall. As he made me return 
to my seat and again sat by me, there was indeed 
in his look, in the way in which he drew me nearer 
to him, in the tone with which he said once or 
twice, "My poor child! my poor little Daisy!" 
something which told beyond the power of lan- 
guage, how keenly he felt his injustice, how deeply 
he lamented my day of sorrow ; but otherwise, his 
conscience acquitting him of intentional wrong, he 
accepted my forgiveness as frankly as he had asked 
for it. 

Thus my troubled heart could at length rest in 
peace. Languid and wearied with so many emo- 
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tions^ I oonld yield myself up to the strange 
luxury and sweetness of being once more^ not 
merely near him — ^that was little — ^bnt of feelings of 
knowings of reading in his &ce^ so kindly turned 
to mine^ that he believed in me. As I sat by him^ 
his hand daqped in both mine^ restored to what I 
prized even higher than his affection — ^his esteem^ 
it seemed like a dream^ too bUssfdl to be true^ and 
of which my eyes ever kept seeking in his the 
reality and the confirmation. 

"Oh, Cornelius/' I said once, "are you sure 
you do not think I did it?'' 

He looked pained at being reminded that he had 
thought me guilty. 

'^ Have some wine/' he observed hurriedly, " I 
am sure you can now." 

He went to the back parlour and brought out a 
glassful. He took some himself, and made me drink 
the rest. It revived me. I felt I could eat, and I 
took some biscuits from the plateful he handed me. 
He watched me with a pleased and attentive smile, 
and in putting by both glass and plate, he sighed 
like one much relieved. 

"When I was a boy," he said, sitting down 
again by me, " I caught a wild bird, and caged it, 
tbinViTig it would sing; but it would not eat; it 
hung its head and pined away. I was half a&aid 
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this evening yon were going to do like my poor 
bird/^ 

'^ I hope I know better than a bird/' I replied^ 
rather piqued at the comparison, " and that was a 
very foolish bird not to take to the cage where 
you h^ put it — so kind of you.'' 

'^ Very; yet^ strange to say^ it Uked its cage and 
its captor as little as you on the contrary seem to 
fancy yours." 

" Yes, but it is scarcely worth while putting or 
keeping me in a cage, Cornelius; I am very useless ; 
I can't even sing — ^not a bit." 

^^ Never mind/' he replied, smiling, "I could 
better dispense with all the birds of the air than 
with you, my pet." 

I thought it was very kind of Cornelius to say 
so, and to prefer me to nightingales, larks, black- 
birds, thrushes, and the whole sweet-singing race. 
I felt cheerful, happy, almost merry, and we 
were talking together gaily enough when the door 
opened, and Kate entered. 

She had left me plunged in apathetic despon- 
dency ; on seeing me chatting with her brother in 
as free and friendly a fashion as if nothing had 
happened, she looked bewildered. She came for- 
ward iu total silence, and behind her came Mi- 
riam, who closed the door and looked at us calmly 
hrough all her evident wonder. 
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" It's a very wet night," observed Kate, sittiiig 
down opposite ns and looking at me veiy hard. 

''Is it?'' said Comelins, rising to give Miriam 
a diair, then letoming to me. 

^Yeiy," rejoined his sister, who could not take 
her eyes from me, as, with the secure fiuniliarity of 
an indulged diild, I untwined one of his dariL 
locks to its full extent, observing — 

''It is too long; let me cut it off with Kate's 
scissors." 

''No, 'fiiith," he reptied hastily, and shaking 
back his head with an alarmed air, as if he already 
felt the cold steel, " do not dream of such a thing. 
Cut it off indeed !" and he slowly passed his fingers 
through his raven hair, in the glossy and luxuriant 
beauty of which he took a certain complacency. 

" Wdl!" said Kate, leaning back in her chair, 
folding her hands on her knees, and drawing in a 
long breath. 

"Well, what?" coolly asked Cornelius. 

"I never did see such a rainy night — never." 

"How kind of you to come!" observed Cor- 
nelius, bending forward to look at Miriam. 

She sat by the table, her arms crossed upon it, 
her eyes bent on us; she smiled without answering. 
" You look pale and fatigued," he said with some 
concern. 
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There was indeed on her &ce a strange expres- 
sion of languor^ weariness^ and etmuu 

^'Yes/' she replied abstractedly^ ^'I am weary/' 

^^ I am not going to stand that, yon know V\ ex- 
claimed Kate, whose attention was not diverted 
from me. "Will yon jnst tell me, Daisy, or rather 
yon, Comelins, what has passed between yon and 
Daisy since I left the room/' 

Comelins raised on his sister a sad look, which 
from her feU on me. 

"I have fonnd ont a great mistake,'' he said, 
reddening as he spoke, " and Daisy has been good 
enough to forgive me." 

" I wish yon would not speak so,"* I observed, 
feeling ready to cry. 

" My dear, Kate might blame me." 

" No one has any right to blame you," I inter- 
rupted. " If I am your child, as you say sometimes, 
can't you do with me as you think fit?" 

I looked a little indignantly at Kate, who did 
not heed me. Her eyes sparkled: her cheeks 
were flushed. 

" A mistake ! " she exclaimed eagerly, " that 's 
right ; I can't say I thought it was a mistake, but 
I always felt as if it were one. I never felt as if 
poor Daisy could be such a little traitor. How did 
be do it, Cornelius." 
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'' He ? really^ Kate^ I donH know how Ac did it, 
for I don't know who he is/' 

'' Some jealoiiB, emdous, mean, paltry little fel- 
low of a bad artist/' hotly answered Kate. " I 
can tell yon exactly what he's like: he squints, 
he limps, he wears his hat over his eyes, and is 
always looking roimd to see that no one is watch- 
ing him— I see him— you need not laugh, Corne- 
lius, I can tell you how he did it ; he came in by 
Deborah's window, and escaped across the leads. 
He is an artist decidedly, and he was mixed up 
with the rejection of your Sick Child ; can't you 
trace the connection ?" 

Cornelius did not look as if he could. 

" Never mind," continued Kate, " I shall find 
him out, but you must give me the links." 

"What links, Kate?" 

" Why, how you found it out, of course ?" 

" Found out what, Kate?" 

" Don't be foolish, boy : why, that it was not 
Daisy." 

Cornelius stroked his chin, and looked at his 
sister with a perplexed air, then said — 

'' I don't think you will find it much of a link, 
Kate." 

" Nonsense ! a hint is enough for me, you know." 

" Well, but if there is no hint at all?" objected 
Comdius, making a curious fiEbce. 
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''No hint at all?'* echoed his sister, rather 
bewildered. 

" Kate/' resolutely said Cornelius, '' think me 
foolish, mad, if you hke : the truth is, that I have 
found out the innocence of Daisy, as I ought to 
have found it out at once — ^by believing her.'' 
But where are the proo&?'' asked Kate. 
I tell you there are no proofe,'' he replied with 
impatient warmth; ''proofs made me condemn 
Daisy; 1 am now a wiser man, and acquit her on 
trust.'' 

" No proofe !" said Kate, looking confounded. 

" No, Kate, none, and I don't want any either." 

" But you had proofs this morning, you said." 

"You could not give me a better reason for 
having none this evening. Proofs are cheats, I 
shall trust no more." 

Kate sighed profoundly, and said in a rueful 
tone — 

" Heaven knows how much I wish to believe 
Daisy innocent, but my opinion cannot turn about 
so quickly as yours." 

" She did not do it, Kate," exclaimed her bro- 
ther, a little vehemently, " she did not." 

" You need not fly out : I never accused her." 

" But I did : do not wonder I defend her all the 
more warmly." 
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^^ But I do wonder/' pursued Elate, with a keen 
lookatme; '^ there is something in it; theslj little 
thing got round you whilst you were alone toge- 
ther. Oh, Cornelius, Cornelius! that child has 
made her way to your very heart. You would 
rather be deceived than think she did wrong.'' 

" I am not deceived," he indignantly replied. 

Kate did not answer, but kept looking at me in 
a way that made me feel very uncomfortable. 

Daisy is guiltless," continued her brother; 

how I ever thought her otherwise is a mystery 
to me. Who has ever been more devoted to my 
painting than the poor child ?" 

Kate opened her lips, then closed them again 
without speaking. Cornelius detected this. 

" Well," he said quickly, ^^ what have you got 
to say, Kate?" 

'^Nothing," she drily answered, with another 
look at me so searching and so keen that I invo- 
luntarily clung closer to Cornelius. 

'' Kate," he said again, looking from me to her, 
" what have you to say?" 

There was a pause ; Kate hesitated, then reso- 
lutely replied — 

" The truth — ^which always msists in making 
itself known, no doubt because it is good that it 
should be known. I think, Cornelius, that you 
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acquit Daisy as jou condemned her — ^too hastily ; 
but that is a part of your character : you detest 
to suspect — a generous, imprudent feeling. You 
make too much or too little of proo&. Now it so 
chances that I have got one which escaped you 
this monnng, when you would have held it con- 
clusive ; which I kept quiet, but never meant to 
suppress. I shall make no comments upon it, but 
simply lay it before you.^^ 

Her looks, her words, the gravity with which they 
were uttered, alarmed me. In the morning I had 
trusted implicitly to my innocence for justification : 
then I could not understand how facts should con- 
demn me, when conscience held me guiltless ; but 
now I knew better. I looked at Cornelius; per- 
haps he was only astonished; I fancied he seemed 
to doubt. AU composure, all presence of mind 
forsook me. I threw myself in his arms, as in my 
only place of hope and refuge. 

^^ Cornelius," I cried in my terror, " don^t believe 
it ; I don't know what it is, but don't believe it — 
pray don't.'' 

He looked moved, and said to his sister — 

^^ Not now, Kate, not now." 

"Nonsense!" she replied, "it is too late to go 
back." 

" I think it is,^' assented Cornelius, looking down 
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at me. But I threw my arms aromid his neek^ 
and looking up at his &ce with all the passionate 
entreaty of my heart — 

^^ You won^t believe it, Cornelius, will you?^' I 
asked ; " it's against me, I am sure ; but you wonH 
beUeve it r 

" No indeed,^' he replied, with some emotion, 
"I will believe nothing against you, my poor 
chad.'' 

The assurance somewhat pacified me. Kate, 
whom my alarm seemed to impress very imfavour- 
ably, observed drily — 

'' It is not a matter to make so much of, and I 
never said you could not explain it, Daisy; at all 
events here it is." 

With this she drew forth from her pocket, and 
laid on the table, the filagree bracelet. 

" Is that all?" asked Cornelius, seeming much 
relieved. 

^^ I think it quite enough, considering where it 
was found," shortly said Kate. 

^' In the studio ! What about it : was it not 
in the studio I gave it to her?" 

^'That is all very well, but I should like to 
know how it has got stained with the very same 
ochre that was used to daub the face of poor 
Medora." 
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"Even that is nothings Kate; you know well 
enough that everything Daisy wears, bears traces 
of the place where she spends her days/' 

Miriam had remained indifferent and calm, 
whilst aU this was going on in her presence ; she 
had not changed her attitude, scarcely had she 
raised her eyes, or cast a look around her. She 
now stretched forth her hand, took up the bracelet 
from the table where it lay, looked at it, laid it 
down again, and said very quietly—^ 

" It is mine.'* 

" Yours !" cried Cornelius. 

" Yes, I know it by the dasp. I put it on this 
morning, and dropped it, I suppose, in the studio.^' 

" There, Kate," triimiphantly exclaimed Corne- 
lius, " so much for circumstantial evidence V^ 

Kate looked utterly confounded. 

" Yours ?" she said to Miriam, " yours ? are you 
quite sure it is reaUy yours ?" 

" Quite sure," was the composed reply. 

Miss O^Reilly turned to me, and asked shortly — 

" Why did you not say it was not yours?" 

" I did not know it was not mine, Kate. I 
knew I had left mine in the studio." 

"Then it is reaUy yours!" said Kate, again 
turning to Miriam, who replied with an impatient 
" Yes," and an Ul-suppressed yawn of indifference. 
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" Truth is strong/' rather sadly said Kate ; " the 
bracelet which you put on this morning, Miss Bus- 
sell^ was picked up by me last night at the door of 
the studio/' 

Miriam gave a sudden spring on her chair; if a 
look could have struck Kate to the heart, her look 
would have done it then. But Kate only shook 
her handsome head, and smiled, fearless and dis- 
dainful. 

''Yes/' she said again, ''I picked it up there 
last night, thought it was Daisy's, and, to give her 
a lesson of carefulness, I said nothing about it. 
This morning I suppressed it &om another motive. 
Do you claim it still. Miss Bussell?" 

Everything like emotion had already passed &om 
the face of Miriam. She had sunk back on her 
seat; her look had again become indifferent and 
abstracted; her countenance again wore the ex- 
pression of £Eitigue and ennui it had worn the 
whole evening. As Kate addressed her, she looked 
up, and very cahnly said— 

''Why not?" 

I looked at Cornelius : his brow, his cheek, his 
lip, had the paUor of marble or of death : he did 
not speak, he did not move; he looked like one 
whose very last stronghold the enemy has reached, 
and who beholds his own ruin with more of silent 
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Stupor than of grief. At length he put me away; 
he rose; he went up to the table which diidded 
him from Miriam ; he laid both his hands upon it^ 
and looking at her across^ he bent slightly forward, 
and said^ in a voice that seemed to come firom the 
depths of his heart— 

'^Miriam, tell me you did not do it; Miriam \" 

She did not reply. 

" Tell me you did not do it — I will believe you.^^ 

Miriam looked at him; as she saw the doubt 
and misery painted on his face^ something like 
pity passed on hers. 

Would you?'* she said, with some surprise. 

No, Cornelius, you could not, and even if you 
could, I would not prolong this. I might deny or 
give some explanation at which you would grasp 
eagerly; but where is the use? — I am weary." 
She passed her hand across her brow, as if to put 
by some heavy sense of fatigue, and looked round 
at us with an expression of dreary languor in her 
gaze which I have never forgotten. " I am weary," 
she said again ; " for days and weeks this sense of 
fatigue has been creeping over me. The struggle 
to win that I never should have prized when won, 
is ended. I regret it not — still less should you." 

" Miriam,^^ passionately said Cornelius, " it is 
false, and you must, you shall deny it." 
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^^I will not/' Miriam replied firmly, and not 
without a certain evil dignity which she preserved 
to the last. '' I tell you I am weary, and that if 
this did not part us, something else should/' 

A chair stood near Cornelius; he sat down, and 
gave Miriam a long, searching glance, that seemed 
to aak, in its dismay and indignant grief-" Are 
you- the woman whom I have loved?'' 

''You never understood me," she said impa- 
tiently. "You might have guessed that I had, 
from youth upwards, lived in the fever of passion 
inspired or felt; you might have known that I 
should master or be mastered. 1 warned you that 
though I could promise nothing, 1 should exact 
much, and you defied me to exact too much Yet 
when it came to the test — what did you give me ? 
a feeling weak as water, cold as ice ! Why, you 
would not so much as have giv«n up what you caU 
Art for my sake!" 

" Nor for that of mortal woman," indignantly 
replied Cornelius. '' Give up painting ! Do you 
forget I. told you I would love you as a man should 
love?" 

"That is, I suppose, a Kttle more than Daisy, 
and something less than your pictures. I have 
been accustomed to other love." 

Cornelius reddened. 
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^^ An unworthy passion/^ lie said, ^' stops at no- 
thing to secure its gratification; a noble one is 
bound by honour." 

" I leave you to such passions/^ calmly answered 
Miriam : '^ to painting, which you love so much ; to 
the domestic affections in which you weakly thought 
to include me. I have tried to make you feel what 
I call passion, I have failed; it is well that we 
should part ; let us do so quietly, and without re- 
crimination." 

Cornelius looked at her like one confoimded. 
She spoke composedly, as if she neither cared for 
nor felt that, on her own confession, she was guilty. 
Of excuse or justification she evidently thought 
not. 

" You think of Daisy," she continued ; " think 
of my conduct to her what you choose. I will 
only say this, thoi%h she, poor child, has hated 
me, as she loved you, with her whole heart, you 
have been, are still, and will remain, her greatest 
enemy." 

" I ! " indignantly exclaimed Cornelius. 

" Yes ; and you must be bHnd not to see that, 
by seeking to sever fi:om you a child whom a few 
years will make a woman, I was her best friend ; 
and so she will know some day, when you break 
her heart, and tell her you never meant it." 
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"May God forsake me when I place not her 
happiness before mine ! " replied Comelins, in a low 
tone^ and giving me a troubled look. 

" You are generous,'* answered Miriam, with an 
ironical, but not unmusical laugh, and looking 
at me over her shoulder with aU the scorn of 
conscious beauty ; " you think so now ; but I 
know, and have always known, better. And 
yet, spite of that knowledge, and though with 
foolish insolence she ever placed herself in my 
way, I have felt sorry for her at times. Of course 
you will not believe this : with the exaggeration of 
your character, you will at once set me down as 
one delighting in evil; whereas what you call evil 
is to me only a different form of good, justifiable 
according to the end in view. If I had succeeded 
in inspiring you with an exclusive, aU-engrossing 
passion — even though the cost had been a few pic- 
tures less, and the loss of Daisy's heart — know that 
I would have conferred on you the greatest blessing 
one human being can bestow on another.'' 

Her eyes shone with inward fire; her cheeks 
glowed; her parted lips trembled. I do not think 
we had ever seen her half so beautiful. Cornelius, 
looked at her, and smiled bitterly. 

" I pity you," she said, with some scorn ; ^' I 
pity you, to deride a feeling you cannot feel : 
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know that I at last speak not without the know- 
ledge." 

^^ Oh, I know it," he exclaimed, involuntarily. 

'' You know it V 

"Yes," he replied, more slowly, "and I have 
known it long. One, whose pride you had stung, 
found means to procure letters written by you 
some years ago, and which proved to me how ar- 
dently you had been attached to another — ^now 
dead, it is true. For a whole day I thought to 
give you up ; but I was weak, I burned the letters, 
and said nothing. I loved you well enough to 
forgive you the tacit deceit, too well to think of 
humbling you by confessing that I knew it, and 
too jealously perhaps not to be glad to annihilate 
every token of a previous aflfection." 

. " Himibliog me !" said Miriam, rising ; " know 
that it is my pride. I felt not like you, ComeUus ; 
I would have made myself the slave of him whom 
I loved, had he wished it." 

She folded her hands on her bosom, like one 
who gloried in her subjection, and continued — 

" Proud and wilful as I am, he could bend me 
to his will. I mistook your energy for power, and 
thought you could do so too. I mistook my own 
heart, and thought I could feel again as I once had 
felt. Since I discovered the twofold mistake, there 
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has been nothing save weariness and vexation of 
spirit to me. I knew it should end — do not wonder 
I am now glad and relieved that it is ended.^' 

She spoke in the tone with which she had said ^^ I 
am weary ;^' the lustre had left her eyes, the colour 
her cheek ; her mien was again languid and care- 
less. She cast an indifferent look around her, 
drew the silk scarf which she wore, closer over 
her shoulders, turned away, and left the room 
without once looking back. 

A deep silence, that seemed as if it never could 
end, followed her departure. Kate sat in her usual 
place, her look sadly fixed on her brother. His 
&ce was supported and partly shaded by his hand. 
He neither moved nor spoke. At length his sister 
rose and went up to him. She laid her hand on 
his shoulder, and stooping, said gently- 

'' Ck)meliu8 V 

He looked up at her wistfully, and said, in a 
low tone — 

^' Kate, I thought her little less than an angel ; 
what a poor dupe I have been V 

'' But you will bear it,'^ she said earnestly, *' I 
know you will.'' 

'' Tes,'' he answered^ though his lip trembled a 
little as he said it; ^'it is hard, but it is not more 
than a man can bear.'' 

VOL. u. I 
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He rose as he spoke. 

*^ Where are you going?" asked Kate^ detaining 
him. 

" Out ; do not be uneasy about me, Kate." 

^^ But it is pouring fast." 

" Never mind." 

His lips touched her brow — he left the room — 
we heard the street-door close upon him, and, in 
the silence which followed, the low, rushing sound 
of the rain. 

" Poor fellow ! poor fellow !" sadly said Kate, 
and, looking at one another, we began to cry. 
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CHAPTER VI. 



It has chanced that for a week or more this nar- 
rative has been laid aside. This evening I thought 
I would resume it^ and^ before doing so^ I looked 
back on what I had written. 

Alas^ how long it takes us to foi^t the angry 
and evil feelings of our childhood ! How I traced^ 
in this record of the past^ a lingering animosity 
against the enemy of my youth, which years, it 
seems^ had failed to efface firom my heart ! How 
sad and hiunbling a lesson has this been to me^ of 
passion warping judgement and holy charity for- 
gotten ! 

I have represented Miriam without one redeem- 
ing trait^ and conscience tells me that she was not 
thus. I now remember many touches of hmnan 
feeling and human kindness^ which^ I feel it re- 

i2 
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morsefiilly, need not have been omitted^ when all 
that was evil was so faithfully registered. 

She had many high qualities. In worldly af- 
fairs she was generous and disinterested. Her 
word was inviolable ; she gave it rarely, and never 
broke it. She was devoted to her blind old nurse, 
and patient with her infirm aunt. Her temper was 
calm and enduring; she had in her something of 
the spirit which makes martyrs, and could have 
home persecution with unshaken fortitude. She 
never spoke of religion, and I doubt if she had any 
religious feeling; but she was charitable to the 
poor ; she had sympathy for their misery and com- 
passion too for bodily suflTering : I remember that 
once, when I cut my hand rather severely, she 
showed a concern which even I felt to be sincere. 
Had I been wholly in her power, and provoked 
her to the utmost, I know she would neither have 
ill-used me herself, nor allowed me to be neglected 
by others. Her hatred was pitiless; yet in one 
sense it was not mean, for it disdained to inflict 
useless pangs. She had an object in tormenting 
mc, but to do so gave her no pleasure. I know 
that had I not been so tenacious of the affection of 
(^ornelius, so obstinate and proud, she would never 
have sought my ruin; but she was not one to 
brook the rivalry or opposition even of a child; I 
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chose to place myself in her path, and she treated 
me as an obstacle to be removed, or, if that flailed, 
to be conquered, and, if needfiil, crushed. 

She was one of those outwardly calm persons 
whose real nature can never be known, unless when 
drawn forth by something or some one. I do not 
think that one action to be concealed had marked 
her life until we met. We were antagonistic prin- 
ciples, and, from our conflict, the worst points of 
each were displayed. But for her Cornelius would 
never have suspected my jealous nature ; but for 
that jealousy he would never have known the real 
character of his betrothed. Even Kate, though 
she had never liked her, was, as I afterwards 
learned, taken by surprise, and declared, '^ Corne- 
lius had had a most fortunate escape from mar- 
rying such a cruel, treacherous woman." Was 
Miriam such ? I do not think so. True, she had 
little principle, and was not stopped by falsehood 
when she held it necessary: but she was never 
cruel, never treacherous without a purpose. She 
might have been good but for one mistaken idea — 
that good and evil are indifferent in themselves ; 
and great but for one sin — self-idolatry. 

She lacked that centre of all hearts — God. He 
who made us, made us so that in Him alone we 
shall find peace. We may make idols of honour, 
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du1y,loTe, art; of human ideas and human beings ; 
but even this is not to £Edl utterly. The sense of 
honour and duty are His gifts ; He gave us hearts 
to love with, souls to know the beautiful, minds 
to conceive, feelings to spend and bestow. So 
long therefore as its action is outward, even our 
grossest idolatry wiU he pervaded mth the sanctity 
of adoration and the majesty of Gk)d. But self- 
worship is the sin of Satan : we were never meant 
to be our own centre, our own hope, our own aim 
and divinity ; there never has been a drearier pri- 
son than that which can be to itself a human heart; 
the other circles of hell are broad and firee, com- 
pared to this narrowest of dungeons — self locked 
in self. 

It was this that, whilst outwardly she seemed so 
calm and cool, made Miriam internally so restless 
and unquiet. There was a healthy serenity in the 
ardour of Cornelius ; but hers was agitated like an 
ever-troubled sea. She sought not in love its di- 
vine oblivion of self, but, on the contrary, a con- 
sciousness of existence, rendered more intense by 
the very tumult of passion. 

To love, for her, was not to be merged in some 
other being, but to absorb that other being in 
herself. All I know of her first lover was, that he 
was a captain in the navy, and that he perished 
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with his ship four or five years before she met 
ComeliiiB. Her affection may have been outwardly 
devoted^ but must have been selfish at heart. To 
have loved again would have been no crime ; but 
to wish to do so showed that the man had been 
nothing in comparison with the feeling. 

Even thus with her sister. Whilst she existed, 
Miriam seem wrapped in her ; once the young girl 
was in her grave, her name was never mentioned ; 
everything that could recall her was studiously set 
aside as too painM ; a new object, a new passion 
were eagerly grasped at ; she had been, and she was 
no more. To those who love truly, there may be 
separation, but there is no death : their heart, like 
a hospitable lord, keeps sacred for ever the place 
of the guests he has once received and cherished. 
With Miriam it was not thus. Once the being in 
whom she had delighted could no longer minister 
to her delight, it ceased to occupy her. I never 
saw her after her parting from Cornelius, yet I can 
scarcely think that he, to win whose exclusive af- 
fection she had done so much, gave her one sad 
thought; she had not loved, but he had, and to 
him she left aU the sorrow. 

How did he bear it ? This was a question nei- 
ther his sister nor I could have answered. He had 
gone out on the night of the discovery, sent forth 
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by that impulse which in great grief ui^es us to 
seek spots no eye can haunt^ and the calm silence^ 

i 

so soothing to the troubled senses and wounded 
heart, of our mother nature. He came in the next 
morning, looking worn and weary, like one who 
had wandered far, vainly seeking peace. His sister 
looked at him sadly, and said, in her gentlest 
tones — 

'' It is hard, Comelius.^^ 

He looked up in her face and replied calmly, '^ It 
is, Kate; but there is no sorrow that cannot be 
crushed and conquered.^^ 

Pride, stung at having been so deceived, made 
him shun sympathy, and forbade him to complain. 
He struggled against his bitter grief in manftJ 
spirit. He quietly called me up one morning to 
the studio, there to resimie the sittings for the 
Stolen Child ; in the course of the same week he 
procured two Gipsy sitters, and gave to work his 
whole mind, heart, and energies. Yet there were 
moments when his hand flagged, when his look 
became drearily vacant, when it was plain that not 
even all the might of will could compel attention 
any longer. There were other signs too which I 
heeded. 

A mile down the lanes rose a homely little house 
of God, consecrated to the worship of that faith 
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which, like their coimtrjr, was only the more dear 
to Cornelius and Kate for the insults daily heaped 
upon it. There, Sunday after Sunday, with a brief 
interruption, I had for three years sat and knelt by 
the side of Cornelius, and taken a childish pleasure 
in reading from the same book. But now — and I 
was quick to notice it — ^though his hand still held 
the volume, his eyes no longer perused the page 
with mine ; in his abstracted fkce I read a worship 
fer more intense, inward, and sorrowful than the 
quiet attention of old times. Once, as we walked 
home together, he asked me what the sermon had 
been about. 

But nothing endures in this world. The grief of 
Cornelius was not of a nature to be brooded over 
for ever : we never knew exactly when he recovered 
his inward serenity, but that he recovered it, an 
event which occurred in the course of the winter 
proved beyond doubt. 

One afternoon, when both Kate and her brother 
were out, Mr. SmaUey called. He had obtained a 
living somewhere in the North, and was come to 
bid us adieu. He expressed much regret that his 
friend and Miss O'Reilly should not be at home, 
and inquired after them with his usual benignant 
gentleness. 

"They are both quite well; and are you too 

i3 
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quite well, Mr. Smalley ?^' I asked, for as he sat 
before me, his slender frame slightly bent, I could 
not but be struck with the pallor and thinness of 
his face. 

"I am very well indeed,^' he replied with a 
smile, " and ra a very happy — though not, I hope, 
too elated — ^frame of mind, which is natural enough 
considering my recent good fortune. Rugby — 
have you ever heard of Rugby, my dear?^^ 

" No, Sir, I don't think I have.'' 

" Well, it is rather odd, but really nobody seems 
to have heard of Rugby, and Trim wiU have it that 
it is an imaginary place altogether ; but I tell him 
this is a point on which I must diflfer from him, as 
I have actually seen Rugby. Well, Rugby, as I 
was saying, is an extremely picturesque village, 
almost too picturesque, rising on the brow of a 
steep hill, with an old church and very quaint 
parsonage; then there's a splendid torrent, that 
inundates the place twice a year, but the people 
are used to it and don't mind it, so it makes no 
diflference, you know." 

^^ But is it not rather unpleasant. Sir ?" 

^^ Well, perhaps it is," quietly replied Morton 
Smalley; then added with a sigh, ^^but life has 
greater trials ; every one has his or her trial, my 
dear." 
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'' Yes/' I answered, " Miss (y Reilly can't let her 
house ; it is such a pity, is it not ?" 

" Have her tenants left ?'' asked Mr. Smalley, 
a little troubled. 

" Miss Russell has given notice; the bill is up, 
did you not see it ?'' 

" I did not look,'' he replied in a low tone ; then 
he again said — 

'' Has Miss Russell left?" 

- Her furniture is still there; but she is always 
at Hastings." ' 

There was a pause ; but Mr. SmaUey made an 
eflfort and asked — 

" Is her niece with her ?" 

'' I don't know. Sir." 
Don't you?" 

Oh no ! we don't know anything more about 
Miss Miriam, since she is not to marry Cornelius." 

Mr. Smalley turned pale and red, and pale 
again; but he never put a question to me. He 
constrained himself to talk of the weather, of what 
a fine day it was (the rain was drizzling), of how 
happy it made him to hear Cornelius was so suc- 
cessful (we had never said a word about his 
success) ; then he left off at once, rose and bade me 
good-bye, to my infinite relief, for I was conscious 
of having committed an indiscretion, and not the 
first either. 
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Within the course of the same months as we sat 
at breakfieist^ Kate, who was reading the newspaper^ 
suddenly uttered an exclamation which she as 
hastily checked. Cornelius took the paper &om 
her hand^ glanced over it^ and read aloud very 
calmly — 

'^ On the twelftti instant^ at St. Greoi^e's^ Han- 
over Square, the Eev. Morton Smalley, of Kugby, 
to Miriam Russell, eldest daughter of the late 
Thomas RusseU, Esq., of Southwell, Norfolk.^' 

'^Smalley deserved a better wife," said Cor- 
nelius; and he handed back the paper to Kate, 
without betraying the least sign of emotion. It 
was thus we learned how utterly dead Miriam was 
in his heart. 

What sort of a wife did she make to Morton 
Smalley, ra his wUd northern home? I know 
not, no more than I know what, unless the thirst 
of agitation and change, could induce a spirit so 
feverish and unquiet to unite itself to that pure 
and calm nature. Did she find , peace in his 
devoted love, and in fulfilling the duties that fell 
to the lot of a clergyman's wife? Perhaps she 
did, and perhaps too he drew forth whatever her 
nature held of good and true. A year after her 
marriage she died in giving birth to a child, who 
still Uves, and whom her father persists in calling 
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the image of his dear departed saint, though his 
ejres alone can trace in her the faintest resem- 
blance to her dead mother. 

I was not with ComeUus when this event oc- 
curred, and how he felt on learning the death of 
the woman with whom he had thought to spend 
his life, is more than I have ever known. 

Cornelius had, as I said, recovered his serenity, 
but he was not what he once had been. A boy- 
ish lightness of temper had deserted him — his 
early faith was shaken, and he looked on life a 
sadder and a wiser man. To his sister he was the 
same as before ; to me far kinder. He loved me 
all the more for having been to him the cause 
of so much trouble: a less generous mind and 
heart could not have forgiven me the mistakes 
into which I had made him fall, and the dis- 
advantageous position in which I had placed him ; 
both rendered me more dear to Cornelius. The 
only allusion he made to the past, was to say to 
me one wintry evening, as, the lessons over, we 
sat together by the fire-side — 

" I think you are happy now, Daisy .^ 
Yes, Cornelius," I replied, a little moved, 



'^ very happy." 

'^ That ^s right," he said, and rose. 
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You are going out," observed Kate, anxiously. 
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^^ Yes ; 1 slisJl be in at nine J 

" Come back by the QraveJ' 

"Why so?'' 

" The lanes are not safe/' 

He laughed^ said there was no fear, and left 
ns. I saw him go with a sinking heart. The 
road by which he meant to return was lonely and 
had witnessed several recent cases of highway 
robbery. The evening passed quietly; but nine 
struck and ComeUus came not back. I gave Kate 
a terrified look. 

"Nonsense !" she said indignantly, "how dare 
you think of such a thing? Go to bed directly." 

In vain I begged hard to be allowed to sit up 
until his return; she said she would have no more 
such looks, and again bade me go to bed. I felt 
too wretched to scruple at disobeying her. I left 
the parlour indeed, but instead of going upstairs 
to my room, I softly stole out of the house, 
crossed the garden, and unlocking the back-door 
I left it ajar, and stepped out to look in the di- 
rection along which Cornelius was to come. The 
night was dark; a keen wind swept down the 
lonely lane; I drew the skirt of my jfrock over 
my head and crouched within the shelter of the 
neighbouring hedge. There, with my ear bent to 
catch every sound, I remained for what seemed 
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an age. Once my heart leaped as I heard a dis- 
tant tread, and fell again when it drew nearer, 
and I was conscious of a stranger, who, unaware 
of my presence, passed by me whistling carelessly. 

Dismal visions of Cornelius lying bleeding and 
inanimate in some dreary spot, haunted me until 
I felt nearly wild with terror and grief; but at 
once a sudden joy pervaded my being; I heard 
his quick, light step coming up the lane — I was 
sure it was he; he was safe — ^the dark vision fled 
like an evil spirit put to flight by a good angel. 
I could have laughed for gladness, I felt so happy. 
Joy however did not make me forget my disobe- 
dience and its probable consequences ; I thought 
to slip in and go up to my room imperceived, but 
to my dismay I found that the door had closed on 
me — I was shut out. There was no remedy for 
it ; so I waited until Cornelius came up and rang, 
then I made a slight noise in the hedge. 

'' What's that ?" he asked sharply. 

" DonH be afraid, Cornelius,^' I replied in a low 
voice, ^^ it is only me.'' 

" Daisy ! What brings you here, child ?" 

'' I felt so miserable at your not returning that 
I came out here to watch for you. The door 
shut, so I could not get in when I heard you — 
don't let Kate scold me, Cornelius." 
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Before he could reply the door was opened by 
Kate herself, a proof that she was not without 
secret uneasiness. In her haste she had brought 
no light. 

" Is that you ?" she said quickly. 

" Of course it is, Kate." 

" Thank God ! I was so uneasy; and there ^s that 
foolish Midge, whom I sent to bed an hour ago, 
and who, I am sure, is still lying awake listening, 
poor child ! I felt angry with her for being so 
nervous, and I am as bad myself." 

She closed the door as she spoke. I had 
slipped in unperceived, and I might have escaped 
detection, for Cornelius did not seem inclined to 
betray me, when, as we were going up the steps 
leading to the porch, Deborah suddenly appeared 
bringing a light; she stared at me as I slunk 
behind Cornelius; Kate turned round, saw me, 
and uttered an exclamation of astonishment. 

" It is very wrong of her," hastily said Cor- 
nehus, " but you must forgive her, Kate. I found 
her outside the door waiting for me. I suppose 
she had worked herself into a terror of my being 
waylaid and assassinated, and scarcely knew what 
she was about." 

" Ah ! " replied Kate, and she said no more. 

We entered the parlour. Cornelius sat down, 
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made me sit down by him, and chafed my cold 
hands in his. He chid me rather severely, for^ 
bade me ever to do such a thing again, said he 
was very angry, and ended by taking me in his 
arms and kissing me. Kate had never uttered 
one word of reproof, but she looked unusually 
grave. As I sat by her brother, indulged and 
caressed, spite of my foolish disobedience, I had 
an impleasant consciousness of her look being 
fastened on us both, and shunned it by keeping 
mine pertinaciously fixed on the kind face which, 
as if to efface all memory of the past, now seemed 
unable to look at me with anger or displeasure. 

" Cornelius I" at length said Kate. 

" Well \'' he replied, looking from me to her. 

"Do you remember the story of Goethe's 
Mignon ?" 

Cornelius reddened, turned pale, reddened 
again, and looked both irritated and ashamed. 

" What about it, Kate ?'' he asked at length. 

" Nothing,^^ she quietly answered, " only I think 
of it now and then.^' 

Cornelius did not reply ; but he slowly turned 
towards me, and as 1 sat by his side, my two 
hands clasped on his shoulder and my head rest- 
ing on them, I saw him give me a look so trou- 
bled and so strange, that I could not help asking — 
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^^ What is it, Cornelius?'' 

"Nothing/' he replied hastily, "but don't you 
think you had better go to bed?" 

" WeU then, good night, Cornelius ;" I attempted 
to bend his face to mine; he looked annoyed, and 
averted it impatiently. 

"I knew you were vexed with me for having 
waited for you outside," I observed, feeling ready 
to cry ; " I am sure of it now ; that is why you 
won't kiss me." 

Cornelius bit his lip, and, giving my forehead an 
impatient kiss, said shortly — 

" There, child, are you satisfied ?" 

"Well, but am I not to kiss you?" I asked in 
the same tearful tone. 

" Please yourself," he replied, resignedly allow- 
ing me to embrace him. 

" I am sure you are stiQ vexed with me," I said, 
lingering over the caress as children wiQ, "you 
speak so sharply, and look so cross." He smiled ; 
his brow smoothed; he looked from me to his 
sister. 

" Oh ! Kate," he said, " she is such a mere 
child," and with a sudden return of kindness lie 
again made me sit down by him. 

" Indeed, I am not such a chUd !" I said, rather 
piqued, " and you need not make me out such a 
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little girl either^ Cornelius, fin* toq are onhr ten 
years older than I am/' 

" Only ten years ! Why, my dear, the Bc»nan 
Lnstmm consisted of fire rears, and the Greek 
Olympiad of firar. So that, if I were a grave 
Roman, I should twice hare offered solemn sacrifices 
to the Gods, or if I were a sprightly young Greek 
I should twice, and a little bit over, have distin- 
guished myself in the Olympic Games by chariot- 
driving, racing, leaping, throwing, wrestling, box- 
ing, and other gentlemanly pastimes, — and all this. 
Midge, whilst you were still in your cradle ! Why, 
you are a mere baby to me/' 

"Papa was ten years older than Mamma," I 
persisted : "was she a mere baby to him V 

" My dear, she was grown up/^ 

" Well then, when I am grown up I shall not be 
a mere baby to you !" I replied triumphantly. 

"You obstinate little thing!'' obsened Kate, 
who had listened with evident impatience ; " don't 
you see this is a very different matter ? you are a* 
good as the adopted child of Cornelius/' 

" Precisely," he hastened to observe, " and as i 
mean to be very paternal, I expressly desire you to 
be very filial/' 

" You want to make quite a little girl of mc !" 
I said ruefully. 
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" Did your £a.ther do so V 

'^ Well, but he was my real &ther, and you are 
not, and could not heJ' 

Kate declared there never had been such an ob- 
stinate child in all Ireland. Cornelius looked very 
grave, and said, as I did not value the privil^e of 
being his adopted daughter, he should not press the 
point. I protested so warmly against this reproach, 
that he at length looked convinced, said it was all 
right, and again bade me good-night. I demurred, 
he insisted. 

^'Ah!^' I said reproachfully, ^'you are not as 
fond of me as Papa was?'' 

" Why so, child V 

"If I had asked him to stay up awhile, he 
would not have said ^No:' he would have said, 
^ Yes, Margaret, my dear, it is only ten; you may 
stay up another quarter of an hour.' " 

"Well then, stay,'^ replied Cornelius, unable to 
repress a smile, " but you will make a nice exacting 
daughter." 

" A spoiled one," said Kate. 

" Let her," he replied ; then laying his hand on 
my head, he kindly added, "Kate, this child is 
the only boast and good deed of my life. She 
makes me feel venerable and paternal, and, like a 
good Papa, I '11 work hard to give her a marriage 
portion some day." 
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" I don't want to marry/' I observed pettishly ; 
" I don't want to leave you, Comelins." 

^^ Nonsense!" drily said Kate, '^ you'd do like 
your Manuna, run away, if one attempted to keep 
you." 

I denied it indignantly ; she insisted. I was be- 
ginning to utter a most vehement protest against 
the mere idea of ever forsaking Cornelius, when he 
interfered, and informed me that his paternal pride 
and feelings would be woimded to the quick at the 
idea of my remaining an old maid. He appealed 
to my sense of filial duty ; I generously sacrificed 
myself, but not without making some preliminary 
conditions. 

^^ He must be an Irishman," I said. 

"Ah!" observed Cornelius, stroking his chin, 
" he must be an Irishman I" 

"Yes, and an artist." 

Cornelius looked imcomfortable, but he merely 
echoed — 

" An artist !" 

" Yes, and his name must be Cornelius." 

Cornelius looked disconcerted. 

"Nonsense!" sharply said Kate, "what are 
you talking of? an Irishman — ^an artist — ^name 
Cornelius? nonsense!" 

" Then I won't have him at all," I replied, rather 
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provoked: "I did not want him, Kate, and you 
know it too. I want to stay with Cornelius." 

" Mrs. O^ReUly may have a word or two to say 
to that/' very quietly observed Kate. 

I felt Cornelius start like one who receives the 
sting of a sudden pain, but he did not contradict 
his sister. Mrs. O'Reilly 1 the mere name was 
hateful to me. I did not reply j Kate continued — 

"You look quite charmed at the idea of your 
Papa marrying.'' 

'^No girl ever liked a stepmother yet," I an- 
swered, reddening. 

"Then you will be an exception, I am sure," 
very gravely said Cornelius. 

I was not at all sure of that ; but I did not dare 
to say so. He saw very well that I was anything 
but cured of my old jealousy ; and though I be- 
lieve nothing was at that time further from his 
thoughts than marriage, he insisted on this point, 
to warn me, I suppose, of the necessity of self- 
subjection. 

" You must be the governess of the children," 
he said. 

" Yes, of course she must," decisively said Kate. 

I turned on her triumphantly : 

" Then don't you see," I said, " that if I am the 
governess I shall always stay with him ?" 
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Cornelius looked both annoyed and amused. 

'' There is a wonderfiil degree of obstinacy in 
that child/' he observed ; ^' she always comes back 
to her idea of staying with me/' 

'' Because there is nothing she likes half so well/' 
I said^ looking up into his face. 

'* Ah ! Mignon ! Mignon !" sighed Kate. 

^'Who is Mignon?" I asked^ struck with the 
name which I heard for the second time. 

'' It is more than a quarter past ten/' was the 
reply Miss O'Reilly gave me. 

I looked at Cornelius, but he showed no wish to 
detain me ; so I submitted and left them. 

From that day there was a very marked change 
in his manner towards me. He was as kind, but 
by no means so familiar, as he once had been. He 
was always calling me his little daughter, yet I no 
sooner availed myself of this imaginary relationship 
to claim more freedom and tenderness, than he 
seemed bent on repelling me by the most pertina- 
cious coldness. He received my caresses with 
chilling indifference, often with an annoyance he 
could not conceal; he seldom returned them, and 
when he did do so, it was not with the friendliness 
and warmth to which he had accustomed me for 
years. When I felt this, and became dispirited 
and unhappy, Cornelius looked distressed, and, in 
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his anxiety to restore me to cheerfulness^ returned 
to his firee and kind manner^ in which he persevered 
imtil some remark of his sister^ or some action of 
mine too fond and endearing^ again rendered him 
cool and guarded. 

I could not imagine then the reason of all this. 
I could not imagine why, when I showed Cornelius 
how much I loved him, he looked so wretched; I 
could not understand why, when Kate once said to 
him, in her most ominous tones, « ComeUus, that 
child won't always be a child,'' he started up and 
began to walk up and down the room like one dis- 
tracted. Still less could I make out how, when 
he seemed more attached to me than ever he had 
been, more anxious for my welfare, more bent on 
improving me by every means m his power, he was 
so provokingly cool and reserved. 

At length I could stand it no longer. 

^^You don't like me," I once said to him, a 
little angrily, — ^'you know you don't; you never 
kiss me now — ^you know you never do." And I 
began to cry. 

Cornelius looked almost ludicrously perplexed. 
He bit his lip ; his upraised eyes sought the ceiling; 
he tapped his foot ; he sighed profoundly, then hung 
down his head, and looked melancholy. 

" I wish you would always remain a little girl of 
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thirte^i or so/^ he said ruefully, " it woiild be a 
great deal more convenient and comfortable/^ 

I was piqued with the wish, and checked my 
tears to inform ComeUus I hoped I should not re- 
main a Uttle girl ; indeed I was sure of it, and that 
though he did not care about me at all, he should 
not prevent me from caring about him. He smiled, 
but not cheerfiiUy; then he made an effort, and 
said — 

'' Never mind, Daisy, you shall be happy, let it 
cost what it may ; only donH tell Kate.^' 

'^ What must I not tell her, Cornelius ?^^ 
Never mind ; but don^t teU her.'^ 
But, ComeUus, I must know in order not to 



teU." 



ce 



You are .very inquisitive,^^ was his short an- 
swer. 

I did not know what to make of him. He looked 
as oddly as he spoke, and 1 had not the faintest 
idea of the generous sacrifice he resolutely contem- 
^ plated, at an age when most men are dead to all, 
save the gratification of their own vehement pas- 
sions. 

Since then I have imderstood both what Corne- 
lius feared and what he intended to do. I have 
admired his generosity and wondered at his rash- 
ne88 in forgetting what wa« not merely likely to 

VOL. II. K 
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happen^ but what really did happen ; namely, that 
he was to love again. 

This imprudent resolve had however the result 
of giving him momentary peace, and, perhaps be- 
cause its realization was still so distant, of banishing 
from his mind all thought of the ftiture. 
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CHAPTER VII. 



Of course Cornelius had gone on painting all this 
time. He finished his Stolen Child, painted two 
other smaller and more simple pictures, ajid he sent 
in the three to the Academy. 

^' I donH see why you should always send your 
pictures to the Academy/^ said Kate; "I donH 
think it is fair to the other Exhibitions.^' 

Cornelius confessed that the argument had its 
weight. 

" But then you see, Kitty,'' he added, " I cannot 
do less ; they behaved so well to me last year about 
that trashy Happy Time: it really was a poor 
thing, and yet see how well they hung it — they 
did not think much of it, but they saw that it pro- 
mised something for the fixture. Yes, they really 
behaved very well — so weU that though I am cer- 
tain they will reject the two minor pictures and 

k2 
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only take in the Stolen Child, I feel I cannot do less 
than give them the chance of the three/^ 

"You are too generous/' sighed Kate; "you 
will never get on in the world with those dis- 
interested notions, my poor brother — never; be- 
sides, I put it to your sense of justice, now, is it 
fair to the other Exhibitions ?'' 

Cornelius said perhaps it was not, but added that 
he really could not do less, and persisted in his 
original intention. I remember, when the pictures 
were sent off, that he said to me — 

"My little girl, let this be a lesson to you! 
Always do that which you feel to be right, even 
though you should be a loser by it : depend upon 
it, it is much better to feel generous than mean.'' 

But when was generosity appreciated in this 
world ? The Hanging Committee accepted the two 
inferior pictures and rejected the Stolen Child. 
Cornelius was stung to the qidck. 

"Kthey had rejected the three pictures,'' he 
said, " I really could have borne it ; I should have 
attributed it to want of room, or foimd some excuse 
for them. But to go and take the two inferior 
paintings, and reject the good one; to let it be 
thought — as it wiQ be thought — by public and 
critics, that this is all the progress I have made 
since last year, it really is not fair." 
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Not feir V^ sarcastically replied Miss O^Reilly ; 

not fair, Cornelius ! It is all of a piece with their 
behayionr to you firom the beginning. I always 
thought you had an enemy there, Cornelius/' 

" But the Happy Time was accepted, Kate/' 

^' Of course it was, just as the two little thiags 
have been accepted, to delude you and the public 
aLeo with a show of impartiality of which you at 
least, Cornelius, are not the dupe, I trust. It is 
all jealousy, mean jealousy.'' 

''It at least looks like it," replied Cornelius, 
sighing profoundly. 

'' Hanging Committee, indeed !" pursued Kate, 
whom never before had I seen so bitter and 
ironical, " they deserve their name ! Oh yes, 
hftTigiTig ! Are their own pictures well hung ? 
Oh dear no ! — ^not at all — so impartial — very ! 
Suppose they were hung instead of their pictures 
— ^in a row — not to hurt them, they are not worth 
it — ^but just to let us have a look at them !" 

In short, Miss O'ReiUy was in a great rage; 
and if ever this unfortunate and much-abused body 
got it, it was on this day, for having rejected ' The 
Stolen Child' of ComeUus O'Reilly, Esq. 

The two accepted pictures fetched ten pounds 
apiece; the Stolen Child was sold to a picture- 
dealer for forty pounds. 
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^^ Gk)," indignantly said Cornelius to Tiis favonr* 
ite picture as they parted, — " go, you are nothing 
now, but he who painted you will give you a name 
yet!'^ 

Four years had now elapsed since Cornelius had 
set forth on the conquest of Art with all the ardent 
courage of youth ; and Art, alas ! was still uncon- 
quered, and the triumph of victory was still a 
thing to come. He had anticipated difficulties, 
sharp and brief contests, but not this dishearten- 
ing slowness, this powerlessness to emerge fiom 
the long night of obscurity. It irritated his im- 
patient temper even more than the rejection of 
his picture. He did not complain, for there was 
nothing resembling querulousness in his nature; 
but he brooded over his disappointment, and re- 
sentfully too, as appeared from what he once said 
to me — 

^^ If they think they ^U prevent me from paint- 
ing pictures, they^D find themselves wonderftJly 
deceived \'' 

I am not sure that " they^^ meant the Hanging 
Committee ; I rather think it represented that 
vague enemy at whom disappointed ambition grasps 
so tenaciously. Whatever it signified, Comehus 
kept his word : he painted, and harder than 
ever ; but fortime was ungracious. Two charming 
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cottage scenes which he sent in on the following 
year were accepted^ it is true, but did little or no- 
thing for his fame. One critic said "they were 
really very nicely painted;'' another " advised Mr. 
CyReiUy not to be quite so slovenly;'' a third 
found out that as in one of the cottages there was 
a fiddle, it was a gross plagiarism of Wilkie's 
' Blind Fiddler/ artfully disguised indeed by the 
fiddle not being played upon, and of course none 
of the characters listening to its music, but not the 
less evident to lynx-eyed criticism ; a fourth de- 
clared that Mr. O'Reilly was a promising young 
artist, who, in a dozen years or so, could not Ml 
to hold a very respectable place in Art ; and a fifth 
—-one of those venal characters who disgrace every 
profession — sent in his card and terms. Kate 
wanted her brother to give him a cutting reply ; 
he said there was nothing more cutting than silence, 

and lit his cigar with Mr. 's edifying letter*. 

"He does not complain," said Kate to me, 
"but I can see in his face there's something 
brewing." 

I thought so too, and resolved to find it out. 
It was some time before I succeeded; but I did 
succeed, and one day, when Kate said with a 
sigh— 

* A fact. 
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'^I wish I knew what^s the matter with that 

I composedly replied — 

^' Cornelius wants to go to Rome/* 

^'Nonsense!" she said, jumping in her chair, 
'^what has put that into your head? Did he tell 
you V^ 

^' No ; but I am sure of it/* 

I spoke confidently; she affected to doubt me; 
but the same evening proved the truth of my con- 
jecture. It was not in Miss 0*Reilly*s nature to 
turn round a thing, so, as we were all three walk- 
ing in the garden, enjoying the cool, she suddenly 
confronted her brother, and said bluntly — 

^^ Cornelius, is it true that you want to go to 
Rome ?" 

He reddened, looked astonished, and never an- 
swered. 

" Then it is true,** she exclaimed with a sigh. 

" Yes, Kate, it is, but how do you know it ?** 

'^ Midge told me.** 

'^ Daisy!** he turned round and gave me a 
piercing look. " Why, I never hinted anything of 
the sort to her.** 

"No, but she found it out; and what do you 
want to go to Rome for, Cornelius ?** 

" To study, Kate. I have been too homely, too 
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simple, and that is why I am slighted ; I should 
like to go, to study, to try the historic style : but 
where is the use to talk of all this ?" 

He sighed profoundly. 

" The historic style I '^ cried Miss O'ReiQy, kind- 
ling ; ^^ Cornelius, you have hit the true thing at 
last : depend upon it you have. Of course you 
have been too humble ! give them something bold 
and dashing, and let us see what they ^11 say to 
that ! Go to Bome, Cornelius, go to Bome.^^ 

'' The means. Elate, the means ! " 

^^ Bless the boy ! as if I had not money V' 

^* Oh, S^te ! you have done more than enough 
for me as it is," he replied, crimsoning; ^4t makes 
my blood boil to tlunk that I shall soon be twenty- 
five— '^ 

" Nonsense ! " she interrupted hastily, " wiU you 
go to Bome, study the great masters, see all that 
painting has achieved of most glorious, become a 
great painter yourself — or stay at home and plod 
on?" 

His varying countenance told how strong was 
the temptation ; his look lit, his colour came and 
went like that of a girl. 

'^ Yes or no?" decisively said Kate. 

'^ Well, then, — ^yes," he replied desperately ; ^^ I 
know it is mean, but I cannot help it, the thought 
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of it has for weeks kept me awake at nighty and 
haunted me day after day/' 

'' And yon never told me/' reproachfully inter- 
rupted his sister, ^' and never would if Midge had 
not found it out V 

He eluded the reproach by asking me how I had 
found it out. I could not satisfy him; instinct 
had guided me more than knowledge; the word 
Rome, uttered with stifled sigh; an impatient 
declaration that there was nothing to be done 
here; a long lingering over old engravings of 
which the originals were in Italy, were the signs 
which, often repeated and united to my intimate 
acquaintance with every change of his face, had 
showed me the secret thought of his heart. 

You must go at once," resolutely said Kate ; 
can you be ready next week V 

I could be ready tomorrow," replied Cornelius, 
with eyes that lit. 

There was a pang which he saw not on his sis- 
ter's face ; my heart fell to see how eager he was 
to go from us. Unconscious of this he continued — 

''The sooner I go the better, is it not, Kate? 
for then, you know, I shall return the sooner, too." 

'' Very true/' she sighed ; and his departure was 
fixed for the following week. 

He was in a fever for the whole of that week. 
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For the first time^ lie was going to taste liberty : 
he was youngs ardent^ restless by nature^ quiet by 
force of eircumstances; no wonder the prospect 
enchanted him. I was in one sense happy to see 
him happy> but I felt acutely that he was going 
away from us. He was gay and cheerful^ I did 
not want to sadden him with the sight of a grief I 
could not help feelings and I shunned rather than 
sought his company. Thus^ two days before the 
day fixed for his departure^ instead of remaining 
with him and Kate in the back parlour^ where they 
sat talking by the open window^ I went out into 
the garden to indulge in a good fit of cr3dng. In 
the stillness of the evening I could hear every word 
of their discourse. Either they did not know this 
or they forgot it, for after dwelling enthusiastically 
on his prospects, Cornelius added suddenly — 

" How unwell Daisy looks V' 

" She is fretting about you. The poor child is 
fonder of you than ever, Cornelius.'^ 

" Do you think so ?^' he earnestly replied. 

" Of course I do. She frets, tries to hide it, and 
cannot ; and you know, Cornelius, it is only beauty 
looks lovely in tears.'' 

^^ She is not a beauty, but she has fine eyes.'' 

"Spite of which you cannot call her pretty, 
Cornelius." 
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He siglied and did not contradict it. 

"I know you do not think so/^ continued 
Kate. 

'^ Oh^ Kate V' he interrupted with another sigh, 
'' why, any one can see the poor child is only getting 
plainer as she grows up l'^ 

" Never mind," cheerfully said Kate. 

" But she may mind, and she will mind too. If 
the women slight and the men neglect her, how 
can she but mind it ?" 

^'The plain have a happinesd of their own," 
quietly replied Kate : ^^ God looks kindly on them 
and they learn to despise the rude harshness of the 
world." With this she b^an talking to Corne- 
lius of his journey. 

I was then near fifteen. I remember myself 
well, — a thin, slim girl, awkward, miserably shy and 
nervous, with simken eyes, a face more sallow than 
ever, and hair scarcely darker in hue than when 
Miriam RusseU had aptly called it straw-coloured. 
I knew my own disadvantages quite well, I was 
accustomed to them, and though I quailed a little 
when I heard Cornelius and Kate thus settle the deli- 
cate question of my looks, it was only for awhile. 
It is true that the taunts of Miriam had formerly 
exasperated me, because it was by her beauty that 
she had conquered and replaced me in the heart of 
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Comeliiis ; but with her power vanished the sting 
of my plainness. The little emotion I felt was 
oyer when Comelins stepped out into the garden 
to indulge in a cigar. 

On seeing me^ he looked much disconcerted. I 
dare-say he thought I must be cut to the quick by 
what I had heard; for though he did not allude to 
it, he sat down on the wooden bench^ made me sit 
by him^ and was so unusually kind that I could 
not help being a little amused. I allowed myself 
to be petted for awhile^ then I looked up at him 
and said, smiling— 

" As if I minded it, Cornelius ! As if I did not 
know that though I should grow ever so plain, you 
would still like me ! As if I could think it would 
make any diflference to you \" 

He muttered, "Oh! of course notl'^ I con- 
tinued — 

" Kate says you are handsome, and I dare say 
you are; but if you had lost one eye, or had a 
great ugly scar across your face, or were disfigured 
in some dreadfiil way, it would make no difference 
to me, Cornelius.'^ 

He smiled, without replying : I resumed — 

'^Therefore, Cornelius, that does not trouble me 
much, but something else which Kate said does 
trouble me.^^ 
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I paused^ and looked at him; lie seemed a little 
disturbed. 

"What are you taUdng of, child?'' he said; 
" what do you mean V 

" Kate said I was fonder of you than ever, Cor- 
nelius ; it is true, very true, I love you more as I 
grow up, because I know your goodness better; 
but then something which you might conclude 
from that, Cornelius, is not true/' 

I looked up at him very earnestly. 

"Child!" he said, astonished, "what are you 
talking and thinking of?" 

" I am thinking, Cornelius, of a thing I have 
thought of for a year and more. I often wanted 
to tell you, but I never dared ; I should like to tell 
you now, Cornelius, only I don't know how." 

Cornelius looked perplexed. 

" I would gladly help you," he observed, " if I 
only knew what it was about." 

I could not help reddening. 

"Suppose," he said hastily, "you write it to 
me when I am in Italy — eh, Daisy ?" 

" I would rather say it than write it, Cornelius." 

" Tlien say it, child." 

" Well, then, Cornelius," I replied, a little despe- 
rately, "I will never be jealous of you again — 
there!" 
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" There !^\ he echoed^ smiling, "is that the 
mighty secret? 

''Yes, Cornelius, that is it,^' I replied, with a 
beating heart. 

''My good little girV he said kindly, "I am 
glad you have such good resolves ; but I must set 
you right. You talk of not being jealous any 
more, as you would talk of taking off a dress and 
never putting it on again.'' 

"And should I, Cornelius, if it were old and 
worn out?'' 

" But is this one worn out ?" 

" I hope so. I think so." 

" I hope so too." 

But I could see he did not think it. I was 
anxious to convince him, and resumed — 

"Cornelius, do you remember how insolent I 
was when Papa lived ? — ^how rude I showed myself 
to you when you came to see him? — ^how over- 
bearing to the servants?" 

" You were a spoiled child, certainly ; but you 
have got over that." 

"1 think I have, Cornelius. "When I came 
here, I was rude to Deborah, who was good 
enough to bear with it for a long time; but 
one day Kate heard me, and she told me she 
thought it very mean and ungenerous to be rude 
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to servants. She said she would not enjoin on 
me to apologize to Deborah ; but she hoped that^ 
for my own sake, I would do so. The nesct day 
I went down into the kitchen, and aaked De- 
borah to forgive me.^' 

"How did you like that?'^ asked Cometnu, 
giving me a curious look. 

" Not at all. It mortij&ed me «o much I could 
scarcely do it ; but I was never rude to Debcmdi 
again.'' 

" How is it I never heard of this story before?'' 

" I begged of Kate not to tell you. I could not 
bear that you should think me ungen^xms and 
mean." 

" And the moral of all that> Daisy?" 

" That it is very mean to be jealous, Cornelius; 
very mean and ungenerous ; and that I hope never 
to be so agaLn. Do you still think I shall?" 1 
added, glancing up at his face. 

" I think," he replied, looking down into mine^ 
" that there is a strange spark of austere ambition 
in you, strange in one so young ; and that what it 
will lead to is more than I can teU." 

" Cornelius, I don't feel ambitious ; but I long to 
be good, and I hope God wlQ help me." 

" If that is not ambition, I don't know any- 
thing about it," replied Cornelius; "but it is a 
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very fine ambition^ Baisy^ and I am glad you have 
H; ay, and I respect you for it, too V 

I looked up at him, to make sure he did not 
speak in jest; but he seemed quite grave and in 
earnest. I felt much relieved; this matter had 
Iain on my heart a year and more, yet I never 
could have spoken to him, had he not been going 
away. The passionate wish of making him give 
me a little more of his regard and esteem had, 
alone, loosened my tongue; that wish was now 
more than gratified by his words. 

^^Oh! Comelius,^^ I exclaimed, "how good of 
you not to laugh at me \'' 

"Poor child, did you expect I should ?'' 

" I feared it.'' 

He was gently reproviog me for the fear, when 
Kate beckoned him in, and held a whispered con- 
versation with him in the passage. Some mystery 
seemed afloat. I felt uneasy. When I bade Cor- 
neUus good-night that evening, he kissed me with 
a lingering tenderness that troubled me. Was not 
this, perhaps, a parting embrace? I fancied I de- 
tected unusual sadness in his gaze, and heard him 
suppress a sigh. 

I said nothing; but I resolved not to sleep that 
night, sooner than run the risk of losing the 
adieu of Cornelius. Soon after I had retired to 
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my room, I heard him and his sister oome up 
too. It was scarcely ten; this unusually early 
hour confirmed me in my suspicion. I sat up 
in the dark. I heard twelve, — ^then one, — then 
two; and my power of keeping vigil failed me. 
Sleep is a pitiless tyrant in youth. I felt my eyes 
involuntarily closing. I took a resolve that was 
not without some meaning : I softly stole out of 
my room, sat down on the mat at the door of Cor- 
nelius, and, secure that he could not leave without 
my knowledge, I soon feU fast asleep. What 
might have been foreseen, happened: Cornelius, 
on leaving his room, stumbled over me. I woke; 
he stooped and picked me up, with a mingled ex- 
clamation of wonder and dismay. 

^^ Daisy !^^ he cried, ^^ are you hurt? What 
brought you here ?^^ 

" I wanted to bid you good-bye. I guessed you 
were going.^^ 

His room door stood half-open, and so did the 
window beyond it ; the morning breeze stirred the 
white muslin curtains, and early dawn was blushing 
in the grey sky. Cornelius drew me to that dim 
light, and gazed at me silently. 

How long have you been there?" he asked. 
Since two ; I felt too sleepy to sit up in my 
own room, and I was so afraid you might go whilst 
I slept." 
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'^ Since two— and it is four ! You foolish child ! 
K I wanted to go quietly^ it was only to spare your 
little heart some grief^ and your poor eyes some 
tears.'^ 

" Cornelius^ I shall not cry now ; I shall wait 
until you are gone for that/' 

Attracted by the sound of our voices, Kate now 
opened her room door. 

Daisy?'' she exclaimed. 
Yes/' replied her brother, "Daisy, who has 
been sleeping at my door like a fSEdthful watcher. 
Oh ! Kate, you'll take care of her whilst I am 
away ?" 

" Yes, yes, of course ; but don't stand losing 
your time there. Come down." 

We went downstairs. Cornelius took a hasty 
meal; thenacab stopped at the door; his luggage 
was removed to it, and he stood ready to depart. 
His sister was to go with him to the station. They 
thought it better for me to stay behind, and I 
submitted, I kept my word — I did not cry — I 
went through the parting courageously. Cornelius 
seemed much moved. He took lA in his arms, 
and repeatedly he embraced me, repeatedly he 
pressed me to his heart. He exhorted me to per- 
severe in my studies, to be good and dutiful to 
Kate. Then he promised to write to me, called 
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me his child^ his dear adopted daughter^ gave me 
another kiss^ put me away^ and departed. I saw 
him go^ I heard the cab rolling down the street, 
not without sorrow, but without bitterness. To 
be separated from him was hard, no doubt, but to 
part with the consciousness of so much affection 
on his side, with the prospect of a happy re-imion, 
with the conviction that his absence was to open 
to him a career of fortune and renown, was not a 
thing that could not be borne. I wept heartfly, 
but I was not unhappy. 

In two hours Kate netumed; she entered the 
parlour, sat down, took off her bonnet, and b^an 
to cry. 

'' Well," she said, '^ he has his wish — ^he is gone — 
and how glad, how eager he was to go ! Poor 
boy, he has had a dull, imprisoned life, and liberty 
is sweet. Besides, it is in their nature ; they like 
to rove, every one of them ; they like to rove, and 
once they are off, mother, sister, or wife may wait." 

She cried again, but there never was a more 
firm, more cheerful nature. She soon checked 
her tears, to say, with a sigh — 

^^ Now, Midge, you must help me, for there is 
a wonderful deal to do. Well, child, donH open 
your eyes. I forgot I had not told you — we are 
going to leave." 
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" To leave V 

"Yes, my child^ we must. I had money by 
me^ to be sure^ but not enough^ and I was not 
going to let Cornelius travel otherwise than as an 
Irish gentleman^ so I borrowed at interest. He 
will want for nothings that is one comfort ; but we 
must pinch^ Daisy^ and to begin I have let the 
house furnished to a single gentleman^ who comes 
in next Saturday. He has agreed to keep Deborah^ 
who is now too expensive a servant for me. That 
is why we must leave." 

'^ Very well," I said, resolutely ; '' we shall take 
a little room somewhere, and 1^11 be your house- 
maid, Kate.^^ 

She smiled, and kissed me. 

" Nonsense, child, we are not driven to that yet. 
You know your f&ther left some property, — very 
little, it is true, but you will find it safe when you 
grow up. The house in which he died was his, 
and is yours now ; it has not proved a very valuable 
possession^ for nobody will live in it on account of 
its being so lone and bleak. Leigh is a cheap place, 
and you and I, Daisy, are going to Rock Cottage 
after tomorrow." 

'^ToUveinit, Kate?" 

" Yes, to live in it. There is nothing to keep 
me here, once he is gone. I did not tell him this. 
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as you may imagine^ so there is no time to lose in 
packing up. That was what I meant by saying 
you should help me/^ 

With the courage of a true hearty she rose at 
once and set to work. I aided her willingly ; we 
made such good despatch^ that three days after 
the departure of Cornelius we had left the Grove 
and reached Leigh. Miss Murray, with whom 
Cornelius and Kate had always kept up an occa- 
sional correspondence, had, through the medium 
of Abby, kindly provided our future home with 
the^t necessaries of beds, chairs, and tables; the 
rest, Kate said, would come in time. 

The village through which we passed looked the 
same quiet place I had left it five years before. 
Few changes had occurred ; the only strangeness 
was that men and women whose faces I had not 
forgotten, stared at us, and knew me not.'' 

" How very odd \" I said to Kate, " I am sure 
that was Mr. Jenning, who keeps the dancing aca- 
demy. He ought to know me, ought he not, Kate ? 
I was one of his pupils. Papa said I should know 
how to dance, for that it gave a graceful carriage. 
I believe he used to dance himself when he was 
quite a young man, but I never saw him. Do 
you feel unweU, Kate ?" 

She made a sign of denial. I continued — 
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^'Do you see that path, Kate? Well, it leads 
to my grandfather^s house. I wonder if he still 
lives in it with Mrs. Marks and my cousin Edith ! 
I will show you tomorrow the place where I felt 
tired, and Cornelius carried me to Ryde. Why, 
Kate, we need not go on ; this is Rock Cottage ; 
I forgot you did not know it.'' 

Yes, there it stood, the same isolated, white- 
washed, low-roofed dwelling in its lone garden. 
My tears rushed forth as I saw again the home 
where I had been reared, and where my father had 
died. Kate opened the door, but as she crossed 
the threshold she turned deadly pale, and sank 
rather than sat in the nearest chair. 

^' Kate V^ I cried, quite alarmed, " what is the 
matter with you?'' 

I passed my arm around her neck; she gave 
me a most sorrowful look, then laid her head on 
my shoulder, and cried as if her heart would break. 

"Oh, Kate !" I said, much distressed, "he has 
promised to be back in two years, and indeed he 
wiU keep his word." 

She did not seem to heed me. 

"It was here," she murmured, "yes, it was 
here he died." 

This time I looked at her silent and astonished. 

" Oh, Daisy !" she cried, clasping her hands and 
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looking up too^ ^^is it possible you neither know 
nor guess that I was to have been your father's 
wife, and that you ought to have been my child V 

Her passionate tone went through my very heart. 

"You, Kate!" I said; "you!" 

" Yes," she replied, weeping more slowly ; " it 
was to have been — ^it was not — ^he died here alone, 
I was far away." 

Miss O'ReiUy made me feel very strangely. I 
had never known my mother. I drew closer to 
her, and after awhile I said — 

"Why did you not marry him?" 

" He was poor, and I had the childtorear ; I could 
not bear to bring two burdens upon him; it was 
pride, he thought it was mistrust, and married 
another ; I had no right to complain, nor did I ; 
but it was then I took to being so fond of the boy, 
just I suppose because he had cost me so dear."' 

" But why did you not marry Papa after Mamma 
died?" I inquired. 

" He never asked me, child," and she bowed her 
head with sad and humble resignation; " I thought 
he would, and I should have been glad to have 
had him, but perhaps he could not quite forgive 
my having once preferred my little brother to my 
grown-up lover, perhaps he thought me altered, and 
no longer the pretty girl he had courted : whatever 
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it .was^ he did not ask me ; and yet how good and 
Mendly it was of him to help me as he did to rear 
the boy for whom I had given him up I I sometimes 
think he liked me in his hearty for Cornelius has 
often toldme how my name was the last he uttered; 
and I cannot help £mcyinghe meant I was to have 
the care of you. Oh I Midge^ Midge/^ she added^ 
looking me in the face very wistfiiUy, " I have loved 
you very dearly because you were his child^ but I 
have often remembered that you ought also to have 
been mine.'* 

^^ If you had been Papa's wife, I mean his first 
wife/' I said very earnestly, ^^ I should have been 
the niece of Comehus, should I not, Kate?" 

" You would have been my child." 

''And his niece too, Kate?" 

"Do not be always thinking of Cornelius, 
Daisy." 

" Oh ! Kate, Uncle Cornelius has such a plea- 
sant sound ! " 

She caressed me sadly; then we rose, went over 
the house together, and finally surveyed the garden. 
All trace of man's art had vanished from the spot, 
on which nature had bestowed a beauty and wild 
grace its culture had never known. The hedge of 
gorse now enclosed but a green wilderness of high 
waving grass, weeds, and wfld flowers. Other 
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flowers there were none, and the tender shrubs, 
uncared for, had perished, blighted by the keen 
sea-breeze; the pine-trees alone still stood and 
looked the same as I had left them, over their 
changed domain. For awhile we looked down from 
the stone steps where Cornelius had found me lying 
so desolate ; then Kate descended and said to me — 

" Daisy, we will not change much. We will 
spoil as little as we can the freshness of the place. 
I like that green grass, those weeds that hide the 
brown earth so well, those long trailing creepers and 
wild flowers. We will just clear the path, add a 
few of the plants we like, give the whole a look of 
home, and leave what is beautiftd as we found it." 

'^ Kate," I exclaimed, hastening down to the pine- 
trees, " here is the sea. You have not yet had a 
good view of it, do come and look. Do you re- 
member how I got up on the table in the studio to 
get a sight of it ? Oh ! is it not a' grand thing ?" 

She smiled at my enthusiasm, and sat down on 
the wooden bench, which stiU stood in its old place. 
My heart swelled as I remembered that there I had 
received my father^s embrace, but I would not 
sadden her by recalling it ; I shaded my eyes with 
my hand to hide my tears, and whilst they flowed 
I looked long and silently at that eternal ocean on 
which, for nearly five years, I had not gazed. 
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It still rolled its heavy waters with migestie calm- 
ness; they now looked dark as molten lead^ a white 
line of surf marking where they broke on the beach. 
The day had been grey and cloudy, and the sun 
was setting veiled and without' splendour. For 
awhile the heavy clouds resting on the low, sea- 
bound horizon, still wore a reddish tint, like the 
smouldering ashes of a spent fire. Like them too 
they suddenly grew pale. Light mists, advancing 
from the sea, shrouded the coast below, distinctness 
fiided away from every object, and the penetrating 
dullness of evening began to spread upon the air. 
Kate rose; we went in; as we ascended the steps 
she turned back, she looked on the wild garden, 
on the pine-trees, whose dark and spreading 
branches now moved to the evening breeze with a 
low rustling sound, at that broad sky crossed by 
swift clouds and hanging over the vast sea, and 
with a sigh she said— 

" It was just like him, to come and live here, — 
he always liked wild places.^' 

We entered the house, there to spend a quiet 
subdued evening, talking of him who had scarcely 
left us, and to whose return I already looked for- 
ward. 

In a week we were settled at Bock Cottage. A 
Httle black-eyed girl, answering to the name of 
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Jane^ was our only servant. We led a humble^ 
yet happy^ homely life, to which the thought of the 
absent one lent something of the charm we once had 
found in his presence. 

Household matters occupied Kate, and the garden 
was her relaxation. It is a spot which, ever since 
the days of Eve, has, in one sense, been the para- 
dise of woman. The curse of banishment that fell 
on both her and Adam touched her more nearly. 
After his fall Eden itself could no more have been 
the limit of his hopes and desires, but Eve, if 
allowed to do so, could have lingered in the happy 
place for ever. Her daughters still love what she 
loved, and wherever they dwell, in wild or in the 
city, there too are the flowers which Eve first tended 
in happy Eden. 

I shared the tasks and the pleasures of Kate, but 
whereas the absence of Cornelius, though deeply 
felt, had changed little or nothing in her habits and 
external life, it opened to me a new existence. 
Hitherto my life and my feelings had slept in the 
shadow of the life and feelings of Cornelius. He 
influenced me completely, when least seeking to do 
so. I loved his sister, but she had not that power 
over me, and when I was parted from my friend, I 
seemed to have remained alone and to fall back 
perforce on myself. 
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But when one aid^ one teaching £ail^ God sends 
the needful. He now gave me nature in those as- 
pects, both sublime and beautiful, which she wore 
around the home of my childhood. From winds 
and waves, from aspects of sea and winding shore, 
from green solitudes and spots of wild beauty, I 
learned, though all unconsciously, pure and daily 
lessons. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 



I KNOW not whether my native air did me good^ 
or whether, had I even remained in the Grove, a 
crisis in my health would have taken place, but I 
know that to Kate^s great joy I grew so strong and 
weU, that she declared the change all but miracu- 
lous. I felt an altered beiag. My love of silence 
and repose vanished; I now rejoiced in motion 
and out-door exercise with aU the unquiet delight 
of youth, and thirsted, with ever new longing, for 
air and liberty. 

Scarce passed a day but I went down the path 
that led from our garden to the sands, and I wan- 
dered away along the rock-bound coast. This part 
of the coimtry was both safe and retired ; few met 
or noticed me in my solitary haunts, and I feared 
harm from none. It was often dusk when I re- 
turned to the white cottage, whose light burned 
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like a solitary star on the heights above. I loved 
these lonely wanderings. I loved that barrier of 
steep and fantastic rock which ran along the coast, 
and fenced it in from the outer world; that long 
line of winding shore, fading in fsdnt mists, until it 
rested, like a low doud, on the distant horizon; 
that sea, whose waves broke at my feet, and yet 
seemed to extend beyond the power of mortal ken 
to follow, whilst the hollow sky, bent down from 
above and enclosing all, gave a sense of limit in 
the very midst of infinite. 

Leigh does not by any means belong to the 
most romantic and picturesque part of the western 
coast; but on whatever shore the sea-waves break, 
there always is a great and dreary beauty. To sit 
on a lonely rock, to watch the fishing boats as they 
slowly sailed along the coast, or the ships on their 
distant track, to feel the solemn vastness of all 
around me, to note the rapid and almost infinite 
changes of light ever passing over rock, sea, and 
sky, to listen to the soimds which varied from the 
loudest roar of the swelling tide breaking at my 
feet, down to its lowest receding murmur, but that 
never ceased to echo, rise, and die away amongst 
those lonely cliffs, was to me a delight beyond all 
else. 

There were pleasant walks about Leigh, but I 
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soon wearied of them, and ever returned to my 
barren and much-loved coast. There I learned to 
know the sea under all her aspects. I saw her in 
sunshine, spreading peacefully beneath cloudless 
heavens, like them, an image of serenity and re- 
pose, and idly speeding on light crafts that pursued 
their way with indolent and careless grace. I saw 
her in storm, darkness brooding over her heaving 
waters, her vast, white- crested biUows. rearing like 
angry serpents against the lowering sky, her hover- 
ing flocks of pale sea-birds rising and sinking to 
every motion of the waves like evil spirits rejoicing 
in the tempest, whilst some bold ship, with mam- 
mast broken, with torn sails fluttering like banners 
on a battle day, sped past amidst the turmoil of 
wind and wave, riding the waters with a triumphant 
power that banished fear, and made you feel she 
would yet reach the port, and weather many another 
storm. I also found in the ocean other aspects less 
definite, but to me not less impressive, — ^the desolate 
and the bleak, when the wide waters of a dull 
green hue rolled sluggishly along or heavily beat 
the sandy beach, whilst vast clouds slowly passed 
over a misty sky where grey melted into shade of 
paler grey, giving that sense of vague and melan- 
choly infinite which can only be felt on the wild 
northern shores. 
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I delighted in this wild and lonely life^ and sel- 
dom felt the utter soKtude of my daily haunts. 
Sometimes indeed^ when I chanced to meet in the 
sand the mark of my own footprints^ which no 
other step had crossed since I had passed there^ 
which the wind alone would efface or the tide wash 
away^ a sense of sudden sadness came over me. It 
seemed as if a Mend, whom I never could meet or 
overtake, had made and left that track for me to 
see. I felt vaguely that she who had passed there 
was not quite the same who passed now. Only a 
few days perhaps had gone by : hut of those few 
days, unseen and unfelt as they speed on, is made 
up not only the sum, but also the ceaseless change 
of this our earthly life. 

Dearly as I have loved solitude, I hold it no un- 
mixed good. Woe to the communion with nature 
that is only a brooding over self, and not a ming- 
liTig of the soul with the Almighty Creator of all 
we behold ; that seeks in her loveliness none save 
the images of voluptuous indulgence, and leaves by 
unread her purer teaching ! Rightly even in in- 
nocent things have we been warned to guard our 
senses and our hearts. For this I hold ye dange- 
rous, ye sheltered valleys, with quiet rivers gliding 
through, with green woods and lonely paths lead- 
ing we know not where, with peaceful dwellings 
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embosomed in the shade^ and looking like so many 
abodes of love and happiness. What though we 
know that the golden age was all a fable and pas- 
toral bliss the dream of poets, that innocence and 
peace dwell not here, though here passion and sa- 
tiety can penetrate as surely as in the crowded 
city? Yet who, on beholding you, has not for a 
moment wished to live and die on your quiet bo- 
som? Who has not felt that the thoughts yon 
waken melt and subdue the heart, and haunt it 
vaguely for many a day, and enervate it with long- 
ing dreams and desires that savour all too much 
of earth. 

Not these the feelings which thou awakenest^ 
thou austere sea, — austere in thy very beauty, in 
thy calmest and most unruffled moods. More true 
and honest are thy promises, which thou at least 
keepest faithfully, — ^the long, arduous strife agamst 
wind and storm, the tardy return of weatherbeaten 
mariners, — ay, and often too the wreck, — the 
wreck which may appal the weak, but never yet 
dismayed a brave heart ; — these are the hopes thou 
boldest forth — ^these the promises which life, whom 
thou imagest, will fulfil, until her waves, calm or 
troubled, rough or smooth, lead us into that mys- 
terious sea which man has named Eternity. 

Our home existence was as quiet and secluded 
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as my outward life. On settling at Leigh^ Miss 
CyBeilly had come to a resolve which she thus im- 
parted to me one evening : — '' Daisy, you were too 
young when you left Leigh to know that because 
it is a small place it must have the inconveniences 
of all small places, in which life is a round of back- 
biting, quarrelling, envying, scandal, and gossip. 
Now we canH help being backbitten or talked 
about, but we can help doing it to others : the way, 
child, is to keep to ourselves and to see no one. 
We shall be hated, as a matter of course; thought 
proud, or still worse in England, poor. Never 
mind, child, those are not the things one cannot 
endure.*' 

'' Papa was thought proud,** I said. 

"And so he was, child; he had a mind above 
the paltriness of such a place as this, — of course 
he had : he never would have been a popular man 
anywhere, never. Well, as I was saying, child, 
we must bear with being thought proud and poor, 
for we shall make no acquaintances. A decent, 
civil intercourse we must certainly keep up with 
Miss Murray — she won't trouble us much, poor 
thing ! — ^but beyond this we do not go. Now, you 
must not misunderstand me. I do not mean to 
keep you locked up, and if you can get acquainted 
with pleasant young people, I do not object. There 
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is a dancing academy, it seems, and since your 
father wished you to learn how to dance, you must 
learn it, of course. K you meet there sensible 
girls whom you would like to see, see them here in 
liberty ; but as to visiting their mammas, or being 
visited by them, I decline the honour/* 

Thus it was settled. We lived in our retired 
way; we were thought proud and poor; we saw 
Miss Murray every now and then in her own house, 
for to come near us was an exertion not to be 
thought of; I went to the academy, and learned 
how to dance, but I foimd all the young ladies so 
little to my taste, that with not one of them did 
I form an intimate acquaintance, and two years 
passed away in this quiet, monotonous life, varied 
by the letters of Cornelius. 

Only a few were addressed to " his dear adopted 
child,^^ but they were so kind, they breathed an 
affection so true, an interest so heartfelt, that to 
this day, and spite of all that has passed since then, 
I cannot look over them without emotion. In all 
his letters, Cornelius spoke of course of his art and 
his prospects. He was enchanted with Rome, and 
ardent with hope; but he did not think it worth 
wliile to send home anything before his return. 
He thought he might just as weU wait until he 
was coming back, and take the public by storm. 
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Miss (VBeilly thought so too^ and we accordingly 
expected her brother in the spring of the second 
year following his departure. A somewhat enig- 
matic letter, in which he expressed his great wish 
of seeing us both again, confirmed this impression. 
"Depend upon it, Daisy,*^ said Miss O'Reilly to 
me, "he means to take us, like the public, by sur- 
prise.'* 

The mere thought took away my breath. 

Oh, Kate ! '' I exclaimed, laying down my work, 
if he were to enter the room now, what should I 
dor 

" I am sure I don't know," replied Kate, looking 
up from her letter, " you look wild enough for any- 
thing. Go and take a walk, child, and calm your- 
self down with the fresh sea-breeze. We are in 
March, I don't expect him for a fortnight or three 
weeks yet. Go out, I say ; he must find you fresh 
and healthy." 

" You don't think he will come whilst I am out, 
Kate?" 

" Bless the child ! no ; I tell you not to expect 
him for three weeks." 

I sighed; three weeks seemed an age, and, spite 
of her assurances, I had a nervous apprehension 
that Cornelius would arrive precisely whilst I was 
away; yet I yielded to her behest of going out. 
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I wanted to see William Murray, and tell him the 
hai^py tidings; so I just put on my bonnet and 
doak, and hastened down to the sands. It was a 
mild afternoon ; the sky was clear, earth was silent, 
the cliflfe rose grey and lonely, the flat beach was 
yet wet with the retreating tide that had left many 
a wide shallow pool behind, the far sea lay cahn 
and still, and over sky, earth, cliffs, beach and sea, 
the setting sun shed a pale, golden glow. I walked 
fast, looking out for William, whom I at length 
saw coming towards me. And this reminds me I 
have neglected to mention how my acquaintance 
with him was renewed, after so long an interrup- 
tion. 

We had not parted very good Mends. He bad 
called me " a sulky little monkey,^^ and if I had 
not retaliated, I had nevertheless internally consi- 
dered him a young bear then and ever since. 
When, shortly after our return to Leigh, I met 
him at his aunt's house, William, who was nearly 
two years my senior, was in all the charming 
roughness of his sex in the teens. He had not 
yet got over being left to petticoat government, as 
he termed the rule of his gentle aunt, and accord- 
ingly vented the indignation of his injured manli- 
ness on her female fiiends. On seeing us enter 
the room where Miss Murray sat in her usual 
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diady state^ her amiable nephew thrust his hands 
into his pockets^ and b^an whistling with all his 
might. Miss O^ReiUy took no notice of this, but 
in the course of conversation she quietly observed 
to Miss Murray — 

" What a very fine boy your nephew is, Ma'am ! '' 

"Ah! if he were only a good boy!'' sighed 
Miss Murray. 

William was then turned seventeen; but he 
looked about fourteen ; the observation of Kate was 
therefore doubly insulting. I know not whether it 
was to show his resentment, that at tea he shuffled 
and kicked his feet under the table to such a 
d^ree, that his aunt, laying down her cup, so- 
lemnly inquired, '^ If he intended to break her 
heart, as he was ruining her furniture and endan- 
gering the shins of her guests?" To which deli- 
cate question, the only reply William deigned to 
give was a scowl over his tea-cup, and a sarcastic 
intimation at the close of the meal, that " tea was 
the greatest slop and most womanish stuff he had 
ever tasted." 

" Milk and water is decidedly more wholesome 
for children," mischievously said Kate. 

William turned scarlet, stabbed her with a look, 
rose and left the room, slamming the door after 
him. Miss Murray produced her handkerchief, 
and looked pitiful. 
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^' I appeal to you, Ma^am, is not mine a dread- 
ful, a lamentable case ! That boy, Ma^am, is the 
misery of my life ; twice he has run away, and has 
had to be pursued and caught ; each time ofTering 
the most desperate resistance/^ 

"He is but a boy,^^ good-naturedly observed 
Kate, " he will grow out of all this/' 

Miss Murray however, for a reason very diffe- 
rent from that of Rachel, would not be comforted, 
and lamented the length of the holidays. Kate 
herself changed her opinion when she discovered 
on the foUowing morning the manner in which the 
shoes of William had used her light grey silk. 
She called him a little wretch ; and, in her indig- 
nation, wondered what could tempt his aunt to 
have him pursued and brought back, when by ab- 
sconding he had offered her so easy a method of 
getting rid of him altogether. I almost concurred 
in this opinion, and altogether looked upon William 
as a sort of young Christian savage. 

So far as I could see, the gracious youth did not 
trouble his aunt much with his company. I sel- 
dom or ever went down to the sands without meet- 
ing him with his dog ^Dash,' a shaggy-coated 
creature, as rough-looking as his master, who went 

whistling past me with superb indifference. I had 
met them thus one day, the youth climbing the 
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diffii^ and the Aog bounding on before him^ and 
now and then turning round to utter a short joyous 
bark at his master^ when^ on returning homewards, 
I saw them again under altered circumstances. 
William sat on a rock at the base of the cliffy his 
elbows on his knees, his head in his hands, and at 
his feet Dash lay dead. He had fallen from above, 
and been killed at once ; his young master looked 
at him silently, and, as I approached, dashed away 
a fiirtiye tear. I stood, imwilling to go on without 
having expressed sympathy or attempted consola- 
tion, and not knowing how to do either, I knelt 
on the sands and, caressing the poor dead dog, I 
hesitatingly observed — 

" He was a very good dog, was he not?^^ 
^' There never was a better," replied William in 
a subdued voice* 

He seemed very clever." 
I could make him do anything. He^d dash in 
,the roughest sea at a look, and if I only said 
^DashP he'd look into my fece, prick his ears, 
and be ready to fly off. Poor old Dash ! he^ll 
never do the bidding of his master again." 
And he stooped over him to hide his tears. 
"Was he old?" I asked. 
"Just turned five; the prime age, you know; 
at four they are too young,. and at six they are 
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aging : five is the age for a dog. That was whj 
he was such a beauty ; see what a ooat he had^ 
what a deep broad chesty and such a bark I Fll 
take a bet with any one^ you can hear that dog's 
bark for miles along the coast; that is to say^ one 
could have heard it^ for Dash's barking is all ended 
and over now.'' 

Thus poor William sat lamenting over his lost 
favourite^ recording his virtues and some of his 
many exploits^ when I said — 

" I suppose you will bury him in Miss Murray's 
garden?" 

"No, that I shan't/' he replied indignantly; 
" he shall be buried where he fell, as they bury 
soldiers after battle." 

So saying, he drew forth his knife, and began 
digging a deep and narrow grave at the base of the 
sea- washed cliff; he lined it softly with his hand- 
kerchief, saying as he did so — 

"Won't Abby have a precious himt for it?" 

Then he took Dash, gave him a last caress, 
gently laid him in his grave, covered him over with 
sand and earth, and marked the spot with a fig- 
ment of rock, on which he canned the day of the 
month and year. 

Won't you put his name ?" I asked. 

No. Dash answered and obeyed no one but 
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me; his name is nothing to any one else^ aad I 
don't want to know it/' 

We walked on. As a projecting rock was going 
to hide the spot from ottr view, William turned 
lonnd to give it one last glance, then he looked at 
me wistfully, and said, " I had him from a pup, 
and I taught him all his tricks.'' 

Prom that day William and I were friends. 
We met to talk of Dash at first, and afterwards of 
other things, for even the best of dc^ must expect 
to be foi^tten. William generously forgave me 
my sex, and confided to me his troubles. His aunt, 
it seems, kindly intended him as a present to the 
Church, but William vowed no mortal power should 
induce him to turn parson, and boldly declared 
for the sea, and a midshipman's berth, against 
which his aunt, whose ideas of a nautical life were 
summed up in grc^ and biscuit, entered a solemn 
protest. 

As we very seldom visited Miss Murray, and as 
she never visited us, I only saw William when I 
met him out, and that was often, for we loved the 
same solitary haunts and wild scenes. In parting 
we told one another what places we were to visit 
on the morrow, and William no more knew he had 
asked me for a meeting, than Iknew I hadgranted 
him one. We followed the retreating tide to gather 
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shells and sea-weeds^ or raa hand in hand along 
the sands^ laughing^ because the keen breeze took 
away our breathy and the waves came dashing to 
our feet, covering us with spray. We dimbed 
together the steepest cliflfs for the mere love of 
danger, and risked our necks, ten times for one, by 
running down the same perilous path. When we 
felt tired, we sat down on some rock to rest, and 
William, drawing forth from his pocket ' The Dan- 
gers of the Deep/ made me low-spirited with dismal 
stories of lost or shipwrecked mariners. Friend- 
ships grow rapidly in youth, and by the close of 
William^s holidays we were as free and intimate 
as if we had been in familiar intercourse for years. 

I had told Miss O'Reilly of Dash's death and 
burial, and was beginning to state that William 
Murray was not quite so bad as he had appeared 
on our first interview, when she interrupted me 
with — 

^^ Nonsense, child, the boy may have liked his 
dog ; but what about it V 

Later, when I imparted to her the grievances of 
my friend, she treated them in the same careless, 
slighting way. 

^^ Pooh ! pooh !" she said, " does the little fellow 
think he knows his own mind? A midshipman! 
why the first breeze would whip him off the deck. 
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He'll do a great deal better in the piQpit^ so far as 
physical strength goes^ but what sort of a preacher 
he will make is more than I can tell/' 

I was too mnch mortified by her tone and man- 
ner to renew the subject; but at the same time^ 
and with the spirit of opposition of my years, I 
liked William all the better for being rather per- 
secuted. Indeed, the aversion Kate had taken to 
my friend proved somewhat unfortunate, for, with- 
out intending any paystery, I forbore to mention 
his name to her; consequently she knew little or 
nothing of an intimacy which I have reasou to 
believe she would have opposed for many motives, 
and to which her opposition would in the beginning 
have been a sufficient bar. 

In spite of the ridicule with which Miss O'Reilly 
treated his pretensions to the sea, WiQiam Murray 
conquered his aunf s opposition, aad, in the course 
of the ensuing spring, went forth on his first voyage. 
He remained a year away, and came back about 
a week before we received the letter which led us 
to expect the return of Cornelius. Our joy on 
seeing one another again was great; absence had 
not cooled our friendship ; not a day passed but we 
met on the sands, and took long walks down the 
coast. I thought nothing of this imtil Miss O'Reilly 
said to me — 
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'^ William Murray is come back/* 

" Yes, I know/* I replied, feeling that I turned 
crimson. 

^' And how do you know?" she asked, giving me 
an attentive look. 

" I met him on the sands." 

She did not ask me why I had not mentioned 
this to her sooner, but said quietly — 

" That boy has grown very much." 

The word "boy" relieved me greatly. Since 
William was only a boy, there could be no sort of 
harm or indiscretion in beLog so much with him, 
nor was there either any absolute necessity to 
mention the matter to Miss O^ReiQy. So when, 
to quiet my anticipations, she sent me out for a 
walk, I did not inform her that one of my motives 
for complying with her request was to impart the 
tidings to William Murray. As I saw Viim ad- 
vancing towards me, I eagerly ran to meet him. 

" Oh, William !" I cried joyfully, " I am so glad, 
so happy ! " 

" Then Mr. O^Reilly is come back ?" he said, 
stopping short to look at me. 

" No ; but he is coming soon, quite soon. Is it 
not deUghtful ?" 

" Indeed it is," he replied cordially ; " tell me all 
about it, Daisy.^ 
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We sat down on a ledge of rock fSsu^ing the sea^ 
and I told }mn all there was to tell. He heard me 
with a pleased smile on his kind^ handsome £ace, 
which he kept turned towards mine, as he sat there 
in a listening attitude. William was then between 
eighteen and nineteen. He was slight in figure, 
but above the middle height, and of a spirited 
bearing. His complexion, once too fair, had be- 
come embrowned by constant exposure, and spite 
of his light hair and blue eyes he looked suffi- 
ciently manly; his midshipman^s attire became 
him well, and the consciousness of having entered 
active Ufe had freed his manner from much of its 
ungracious roughness. Of these changes I was 
conscious, but other change I saw not : William 
was to me what he had been since we had become 
friends — ^frank, ingenuous, and boyish in his kind- 
ness. I had often spoken to him of Cornelius, and 
I now closed my brief recital with the remark — 

" Oh, William ! I am so happy that I scarcely 
know what to do with myself." 

He looked at me silently, began tracing figures 
in the sand with a slender wand which he held, 
then suddenly looked up again, and said, very 
earnestly — 

" He is quite like a father to you, Daisy/' 

'' More than a father," I replied, ardently, " for 
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a father is bound to do for his child what, of his 
own free-will, Cornelius did for me. And then so 
kind ! always giving me new playthings, or books, 
or things I liked.^* 

'^ And you were quite like a daughter to him.^^ 
" I was, and am. Look, here is his last letter, 
beginning with ^my dear child,' and signed, 'your 
old friend, Cornelius;' but I have another at home, 
in which he actually calls me 'his dear adopted 
daughter.' I am quite proud of it, for he is to 
be very celebrated, you know, and it is a great 
honour." 

William again traced figures in the sand, but he 
did not speak. 

''WeU," I said, bending down to look at him, 
^' what are you thinking of?" 

" That I should like you to be proud of being 
my friend," he replied, with an earnest look. 
'' I am proud of it, so you have your wish." 
" Yes, but I should like you to have cause, and 
also, Daisy, I should like to do something to please 
you. I wish I could." 

'' And so do I," I answered, laughing, " for you 
would bring him back at once." 

" Indeed I would : in the first place, because 
your heart is set upon it ; in the second, because 
I very much wish to know Mr. O'Reilly. I like 
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him for your sake^ and all he has done for you > 
and then^ from what you tell me^ I am sure he is 
a thoroughly good man/' 

I could not help laying my hand on the arm of 
"William, and replying earnestly — 

" Indeed, William, he is a good man, and when 
you see and know him, you wiU find that you 
were not mistaken, though good is not, I dare- 
say, the word most people would apply to Corne- 
lius O'Reilly/' 

William took this as a compliment to his pene- 
tration, and was rather gratified. The sun had 
set, grey evening was closing in; we rose, and 
walking together along the silent beach, we talked 
of Cornelius, and laid down plans of pleasant ex- 
cursions up the coast, and £ar down the inland 
valleys, to be undertaken after his return. But, 
to our mutual mortification, William's leave of 
absence expired, nay the Academy opened, and 
CameUus came not back to take us and the public 
by surprise. In her indignation Miss O'Reilly 
declared there could be but one interpretation 
given to such extraordinary conduct — ^^ Cornelius 
had got entangled." 

'' How so, Kate?" I aaked- 

''Why, he is either married or going to be mar- 
ried to some Italian lady; that is it." 

VOL. II. M 
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Do you think so?^^ I asked quietly. 
Bless the child^ how coolly she takes it I'^ ex- 
clabned Kate^ half angrily. 

'^I have no right to take it otherwise^ Kate; 
besides^ provided Cornelius comes back to us^ what 
matter?" 

'^ What matter ! suppose he has been married 
aU this time, and has a femily about him !» 

'^ I donH think Cornelius would marry as if he 
were ashamed of himself," I repUed, rather indig- 
nantly; ^^then how can he have a family in two 
years ? and even if he had — '^ 

'^Nonsense, child!" interrupted Kate, impa- 
tiently, " I donH speak of it as a fact, and there you 
go, coolly dissecting every hasty word I utter, as if 
I were giving evidence before judge and jury \" 

" WeU, Kate, all I mean to say is this — ^if Cor- 
neUus has a wife and children, where is the harm, 
provided he does not settle in Italy?" 

Miss O^Reilly was of a very different opinion, 
and, as she seemed inclined to be vexed with me 
for disagreeing with her, I dropped the subject and 
proposed a walk. She shortly replied that with an 
Italian sister-in-law in prospect she did not feel 
disposed for walking ; but that, as the matter did 
not touch me, I was quite right in not taking it to 
heart. I did not answer : I did not wish to add 
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to her annoyance by letting her see how bitter was 
my disappointment at the prolonged absence of 
Cornelius, and the voluntary obscurity under which 
he lingered. 

The thought kept me awake in bed beyond my 
usual hour; but at length I slept. I awoke with 
a sudden start, I myself knew not why ; I thought 
I had heard something in my sleep, what I could 
not teU. I sat up and listened ; yes, there was a 
sound of voices below in the parlour. I rose and 
opened my door softly. One of the voices was 
that of Kate; the other — ^unheard for two years, 
but not forgotten — ^was that so well known and so 
dear, of her brother. I did not give myself time 
for joy; I dressed hurriedly and slipped down. 
The parlour door stood ajar; I looked in; he sat 
by Kate, bending over her and embracing her with 
a fondness which, as I felt, a little jealously, she 
had not called me down to share. He sat with his 
back turned to me, and saw me not; the floor was 
carpeted, my step was always light; I stood by his 
aide ere he was conscious of my presence. I wished 
to speak, but the words died unuttered on my lips ; 
I remained standing there, mute, motionless, and 
trembling £rom head to foot. 

" Daisy V^ he exclaimed, starting up. His arms 
were around me — I was gathered to his heart. 

m2 
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''WeUI'' be said, ''what is the matto with 
you? Tofu do not even give me a Idaa. Have I 
grown strange?'' 

I did not answer; a Hingnlar feeling wasoomiiig 
over me; a mist fell on my eyes ; tiie loom seemed, 
with all iteontained, to swim before my sigbt^then 
suddenly Tanisbed in ntter darkness. I had feinted 
for the first time in my life. 

When I recovered I was lying on the sofe. Cor- 
neUuB was bending over me, and helping bis sister, 
armed with a fermidable bottle, to rub my feoe and 
hands with vinegar. 

I am so glad I'' I cried, starting up. 
Why, there, she is all alive again I'' exclaimed 
Miss O'Reilly. 

"I am so glad,'' I continued, joyfiilly, ''I thou^t 
I had dreamt it." 

I sat up, and twining my arms around the ned^ 
of Cornelius, I kissed him, whilst my tears flowed 
fest. He sat down by me, and anxiously asked 
how I felt. 

''Why, very well," I replied, laughing, in the 
gladness of my heaii;. 

" Ay, ay," said Kate, smiling, " we may cork 
up the bottle, and lock it up, may we not, Daisy?" 

"Are you sure you are quite well?" urged Cor- 
nelius ; " you fainted, you know." 
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'^Did I?'' I had scarcely heeded the remark. 
Seated by him^ with my arm locked in his^ his 
hand clasping mine^ I looked at him eagerly^ de- 
lighting every sense with the consciousness of his 
dear presence. He asked me if the room did not 
fi^el too dose^ if I did not want air^ and I could 
give him no answer^ so charmed was I to listen to 
his Yoice again. 

" Let her alone/' said Kate, gaily ; ^' she is well 
enough now; she fednted because she was glad to 
see you, and she got well at once for the same 
reason precisely. All she wants is to look at your 
fiice.'^ 

He turned it towards me ; it was as kind and 
handsome as ever, not in the least altered. I could 
not take my eyes firom it, and in the overflowing 
joy of my heart I exclaimed — 

" Oh, Kate ! Kate ! I shall be too happy now, 
shall I not?'' 

" You see the poor child is as mad as ever," said 
Kate. 

" I hope she has been a good girl in my absence," 
he observed, rather gravely. 

^' Of course she has." 

" Learnt her lessons well ?" 

"Bless the boy!" exclaimed Kate, "does he 
think she is stiU a little girl ? Don't you find her 
altered ?" 
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'^(Hi ye^y ibe has growiL^' 

''Gfownl grofwnl'' impatieatfy Mod fak mbet, 
"at ooune she baa I do ycm not tibiok her im* 
proved?** 

^' She leems modi itranger.** 

Wm (yBeilly looked disappoiiitod. CoomeliiiB 
qiieslicmed me coDoeniiDg my itii^^ lansweied 
to his satisbction; he stroked my hair and calhd 
me a good child. 

'' It is yery odd you wiU pernst ill oaUing Daiqr 
a duld,'' drily nid Min aSeOly. 

''Well, am I not hia child?'' I aaked* 
Nomwatiae 1'' ahe replied, looking provoked. 
Indeed I am hia adopted daughter/' I said 
eagerly. 

'' I never yet heard that a man of twenty-six or 
so had a daughter near seventeen,'' v^aa her ircmi- 
cal reply. 

ComeUns smiled; but I warmly vindicated oai 
relationship. 

" I am very glad he is so young," I observed. 
" Most girls have old fathers; mine is not old; he 
will live all the longer." 

Cornelius laughed; his sister said "Pish !" and 
Jane, by bringing in the supper-tray, closed the 
conversation. Indeed our discourse was of the most 
desultory kind. Although Cornelius protested 
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that lie was not in the least fatigued^ having rested 
in London before coming to us^ Kate would not 
hear of our sitting up. She made me leave him 
just as I was beginning to talk to him of his paint, 
ing. To comfort me she confidentially informed me 
as we went upstairs^ that a large wooden case in 
the back parlour contained his picture; to this 
intelhgence she added, with a significant look— 
'^ He has not got entangled after all/' 
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CHAPTER IX. 

We were not prepared for the sudden return of 
Cornelius ; his room was neither aired nor ready ; 
Miss O'Reilly accordingly gave him up her own 
apartment, and slept with me. She complained 
of my restlessness; well she might! tossed on a 
sea of unquiet joy, I scarcely slept. I woke and 
rose early. The morning was bright and gay, and 
my little room overflowed with sunshine. 

" Now, Daisy,'^ said Kate, in a tone of remon- 
strance, " you need not be in such a hurry : he is 
not awake yet, child.'' 

I was opening the window as she spoke. I drew 
back quickly, for it looked on the garden ; I was 
but half-dressed, and, though I saw no one, the 
fresh breeze brought me the scent of a cigar. My 
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heart leaped mth joy, and something seemed to 
say within me, " Yes, yes, he is come hack" 

'^ Not awake I" I exclaimed aloud, " why, he is 
already in the garden ! Oh ! Kate, do help me to 
£Eeten on my dress/' 

/'Not that dingy, everyday grey thing!'' deci- 
sively said Miss O'ReiQy, "he hates dull colours." 

She went to my drawers, and drew forth a 
light blue muslin. 

"But it has short sleeves !" I observed, a little 
uneasily, " and it looks so dressy !" 

" Never mind the short sleeves or the dressiness 
either — ^the chief thing is, not to annoy him with 
an ugly colour he cannot endure." 

I yielded against my own wish and judgment; 
partly to gratify her, and still more to lose no time. 
I gained nothing by the ready compliance. Miss 
O'Reilly dressed me as she had never dressed me 
before; she suggested or rejected improvements 
with unusual and irritating fastidiousness. Now 
a snow-white habit-shirt "would look so nice, or 
if my hair were braided, instead of being in plain 
bands, it would become me so much better." 

I could not help saying — 
" Oh, Kate, if you would only let me go ! What 
will Cornelius care about all this ?" 

"But / care," replied Miss O'EeiOy. "I 
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jKOfed; but ill I10 aotioed mm ilaft yim had 

'' BecMHiie tiiiik it lU 1^ I «ddy kn^hiiig. 

''It 18 not Ballart ing^TCMiwwe.^pde and 
wiMUlooking ; beaded yoa had ftit n|^ j|^ iMig 
on; but vow, Midga^ kt ne ieU joa !!»» ia a 
difl^NDoe.^^ 

Shewaa hoMing me €fgt afc anrt k p gfli ^ wMb a 
aatiafied look and amfla 

''Theare I'' abe and^ droppng mf bandy and »»- 
leaamg me, ''700 msjr gonmr.'^ 

I waited fiw HA aeeond biddnig. Iiaadeamtia 
stairs^ then up the gravd path Hiat led to the pine- 
trees. The scent of the cigar had not deodyed 
me : he stood leaning against the tnmk of the 
furthest pine^ looking at the fresh qparkling aea 
that spread beneath, and went &r away to meet a 
white line of horiison arched over by a nkj of 
brightest blue. He turned romid as I readied him 
aU out of breath, and welcomed me with a smile, 
I stood by him^ looking at him with the delisted 
eyes with which we gaze at those we love. He laid 
his hand on my shoulder^ and looked at me too^ 
silently at first, then all at once he said — 

^' God bless your pleasant face V^ and stooping, 
kissed my brow. 
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My beart beat a little; I could not bdp being 
glad. There was nothing in me beyond what 
there is in every girl firom fifteen to twenty ; bat 
then this is the golden age of woman, when the 
yonthftal grace of the outlines makes the gazer 
foa^et their irregularity, and seeing the cheek so 
fireah and dear, he asks not whether it be dark or 
feir — ^when he is charmed by the sense of a being 
who has not dwdt on earth too long, and gives 
pleasant welcome to this late-arrived guest. 

Onr first greeting over, C<»melixis and I sat 
down on the wooden bench. The wind came firom 
the west It blew firesh in our &oes, and bowed 
over US the pine-trees and their mstling branches, 
through which the slanting rays of the son behind 
came warm and feasant. Oar glance rested on a 
sweep of winding shore, half veiled in light spai^- 
ling mists; on that sea which looked so serene, and 
yet seemed so Kving and so firee in its very repose. 
Oar ear was greeted by the low dash of waves 
on the beach bdow, by the murmurs of a breeze 
that died away far inland amongst low hiDs and 
lonely places, and looking ap at one another with 
a smiley we bodi said what a lovdy morning it 
was. I passed my ann within that of Comelms, 
and dai^iDg both my hands over it, I locked up 
into his face and began a series of questions. 
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Tell me all about your pictures and your 
painting." 

A light doud passed over his brow^ as he re- 
plied — 

'^ Never mind about the pictures just now^ 
Daisy." 

" Well then/' I said, though a little disappointed, 
" tell me all about Italy." 

" All about it — ^there's a modest request !" 

" Well then, teU me something. Are the Ita- 
lian women so handsome ?" 

'^ Some are, some are not." 

His tone and manner were abstracted. I could 
not but notice that he was surveying me from head 
to foot. 

What else?" I asked, a little impatiently. 
What else?" he echoed, still looking at me. 

^' Yes, what else?" 

"Nothing else; save that I am thinking of 
sometlung else just now." 

"I knew you would notice it," I exclaimed^ 
feeling myself reddening ; ^^ I told Kate so." 

"Indeed?" 

"Yes; it was her doing, not mine. She said 
you hated grey, and made me put on this blue 
muslin, though it looks so gay for the morn- 
mg." 
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'' Well/' replied Comeliiis, with a smile, ^' blue 
is as charmiDg a colour as grey is cold and dull to 
the eye. But to teU you the truth, I was not 
thinking about your dress/^ 

Ah V* I said, rather abashed. 
No, — ^I was thinking of the change two years 
have wrought, and wondering I never noticed it last 
night. The other one was a pale, sickly little 
thing, a poor wee Daisy, coming up weak and 
stunted on the outskirts of town ; this one is as fresh 
and fair as any wild flower that grows. Why, 
where did she, once so wan and sallow, get that 
clear, rosy freshness ? What kind fairy has changed 
the pale yeUow hair I still remember, into those 
heavy tresses of rich brown, tinged with gold— 
a hue both exquisite and rare, which I shall 
assuredly transfer to my next picture. As for the 
eyes, she could not improve them, so she left 
them what they stiU are — ^the finest I have ever 
seen.'^ 

I opened them a little on hearing him speak so. 
He quietly took out my comb ; my hair rolled down 
in waves below my waist ; he surveyed it admiringly, 
with a glance in which blended the fondness of a 
father for his pet child and the ever-observant eye 
of the artist. 

" A pretty little effect, so,*' he added, '^ especially 



trilii foor fttftled kol^ icnuB^^ 
DoKAmJ' 

ftombebhid. 
She kiaeed liec hntimt, aond kxddng «t loie m. 

(ditt added iriih ft ndbdMd n^ '^ bsi Mrt 

** wkjr didyoniisiwwBtetoine fiirtDiii^iMii 
•onnidi impiDfed f^ asked Ck«»riii% FB>1h9^ 
difwt hear Hnonf^xtik 

''Becauae I kneir yea had efm of jtmv om te 
find it oaty^ auaweied Ua aialaf aniBiiig; "^ Joai 
now donH sit lookiiig at the girl, aa if ahe were a 
beaaty; she haa grown tall and haa good healthy 
that is all/' 

''All 1 is not that a great deal?'' 

''Ofconrseitia; but I omie to tdDl 70a break£B»t 
is waiting, and not to talk about Daiajr's looks.'' 

Wewentintobreak&st; I sat opposite ComeBns 
and could scarcelj take my eyes off his &ise; he 
could not help smiling now and then^ but Mias 
O'Beilly chose to be in a pet about it. 

'' Don't be foolish, Midge ! I wish, Cornelius, you 
would mind what I say, instead of paying so much 
attention to that silly girl. When do you mean to 
have that case opened ? " 
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^^ In a day or two/' 

" Nonsense 1 yon don't think I am going to wait 
a day or two to see yonr picture? After breakfisust 
yon mean/' 

She carried the point as nsnal^ and after break- 
fast it accordingly was. As Comehns drew back 
the last covering which stood between us and his 
picture^ I felt my heart beat with expectation ; as 
for Kate^ from the moment it became visible^ she 
was lost in wonder and admiration. The picture^ 
though not very large^ was an elaborate historical 
performance : it represented the death of Mary 
Stuart^ with mourning ladies-in-waiting^ knights^ 
pages^ executioner and all. 

" How beautiful, how very beautiful ! ^* exclaimed 
Kate with tears in her eyes; ^^ what a subject, and 
how you have treated it ! But what a pity, what a 
mortal pity it was not finished in time for the 
Academy, Cornelius!" 

There was a pause, he stooped and brushed away 
some dust from Mary Stuart^s face, but never 
answered. His sister resumed — 

'^ Who is that dark-looking fellow in front ?" 

" The Earl of Salisbtuy." 

^^ Ah! I remember, I knew he could not be good; 
it is in his face, I assure you. And who is that 
girl in the comer?'' 
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"jLhaAeoMm." 

"I komr Ht'* 
CfBeOlr, "Ikneir it I7 ] 
Comelhu, Qxete u ironderM dunoteHa it afi." 

He did not i^fy : be vw vntyfaig the ibiBgi ef 
* luge portfiilio, tad locdcfaig onr tte ikMcin 
tad dnnrings it oootaiiMd. ffi» rii teii ' otltod laa 
tahermde widiaaairof conocED, "WMbaamt 
Mary Ettnsii had k Tdvet nbe on? filwlufadit 
wa* not amiataka. CritkiaaM coA haijaM, yoa 
know/' ahe added niA a «i|^^tlu{jr«adipqaBae 
on a miatake diieotbr ." 

He laid Ilia hnd on her abmldv; wd,«ilh a 
kind smile, looked down at her opraised &ce. 

"Make your miad easy, Kate; Mary Stoart 
died in a velvet robe, which, poor thing, she kqit 
tor solemn occaaions." 

Miss O'EeiUy's &ce brightened. 

" Indeed I am glad to hear it ; the imitatiim is 
perfect; real velvet ironld not have more depth 
and softness. How mndi pains yon mnat have 
taken with it 1" 

" Yes, it gave me some trouble." 

" But how sorry I am, the other pictures are 
sold !" 

" It could not be helped I I wanted the money." 

" Yes, but it has kept you in the shade aU this 
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time. What a pity Mary Stuart was not finished 
fiir this year's Academy V^ 

She looked at him so earnestly that he reddened. 

''Comelins/' she continued rather seriously, 
" why was it not finished for this year's Academy?'' 

Jane spared him the trouble of answering^ by 
looking in^ and conveying the intimation that more 
l^^igg%6 had come^ and that there was a bill of 
one pound ten and elevenpence hal^nny to pay. 

''I wish they may get it!" hotly said Miss 
CReilly ; "it is perfectly shameful ; let me manage 
them, Cornelius, only just come to see whether 
they have not changed your luggage for that of 
some one else. My opinion is," she added, raising 
her voice, " that people who charge one pound ten 
shillings and elevenpence hal^nny for carriage 
are capable of anything." 

He smiled; they went out together, closed the 
door, and left me alone with Mary Stuart and 
my bitter disappointment. I could not understand 
it; it was strange, incredible, and yet it was so, I 
looked and did not admire. I could have cried 
with vexation to feel that this stately Mary Stuart 
did not touch me; that her sorrowful beauty, the 
grief of her weeping women, the insolent scorn of 
the English nobles, the impassiveness of the heads- 
man, the commonplace pity of the lookers-on, ac- 
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tai^^ left BieooU and iniB^^ Ani frt tfams k 
waft, and the longer I loidra^AeiMKie ao 

I gs?e it nfitL^rngm, and tuned ta tli# partftiio. 

Skeloh alter dE0t«b I tunad ofw 11^ 
Oat geadnalfy 9tifr into daUii^ Ul Bafy^ in bar 
aonahine and baas^, aeenad to paia baibeer mB. 
Hoea a dadc^qrad goA danaad Hkm TnlaBtaDa) 
tlifiie awarOi' boya ifiili efiger fima i^aytd 1]» 
miQicra; bcggan .bdULont their Inndte 
.tbelook andmienaf prineeaf and^iBaiawoi^^ 
of a baautjr aa calm and poea aa tibaft of HwilniagB 
above lliem^ knelt and fcag^bafinDatihe ahzinaof 
aome lowly Madonnfcr Nor waa I lam dhaxaad 
bj the glimpaea ot landscape and out«door life. I 
felt the warmth of that blue sky which lodged as 
if the very heavens were opening; the sandnne (m 
the steps of the white church dazzled me with its 
brightness; there ware depths of codness in the 
dark shade of those old trees beneath which the 
women sat reposing; there was life and dewy fresh- 
ness in the waters of the stone fountain by which 
the children played. Charmed and absorbed^ I 
never heard Cornelius enter, and knew not be was 
by me until he said in a careless tone behind me — 
Oh ! you are looking at these odds and ends/' 
I like them so much/' I replied, carefully ab- 
staining from looking towards Mary Stuart. 
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'^ Do yon?'' 

'' Indeed I do; they are beautiful^ and then 
they remind me so of onr Qtdlery — ^yon remember 
our Gtellery, Comelins?" 

''Yes, I think I remember something of the 
kind, — ^you were an odd little girl, Daisy/' 

''I wish you would explain these sketches to 
me." 

He sat down by me; leaned one arm on the 
back of my chau*, and, with the hand that was free, 
turned over the sketches, giving a few words of 
brief but graphic explanation to each. He allowed 
me to admire them, but made no comment of his 
own. At length the pleasant task was ended ; Cor- 
nelius rose and put away the portfolio; I was 
thinking with inward self-congratulation that he had 
forgotten all about the picture, when to my dismay 
he said very qifietly — 

" Daisy, you have not told me what you think 
of my Mary Stuart." 

"Have I not ?" 

'' No, indeed. Whilst Kate was here you looked 
at it, but never opened your lips; when I came 
back, I found you sitting with your back to it, 
intent over these sketches, mere foolish trifles, 
Daisy, with which I relaxed my mind from graver 
labours ; so pray forget them, look at Mary Stuart, 
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and give me, without flattery of course^ your can- 
did opinion/* 

Here was a predicament ! I came out with — 

" A picture of yours cannot but be good, Cor- 
nelius/' 

'^ Thank you, Daisy, but that is stating a fact^ 
not giving me your opinion/' 

" I dare not give an opinion/' 

'^ Very modest ; but you know whether you like 
a thing or not ; ergo, do you or do you not like 
Mary Stuart?" 

Oh for a good genius to suggest some reply 
that might please him and not violate truth ! All 
I could find was a foolish " Of course not," which 
prolonged, but did not elude the difficulty. 

" Do you like it or not ?" he repeated. 

I did not reply. 

" A plain yes or no, Daisy." 

" Well, then, — ^no," I exclaimed, desperately. 

Cornelius whistled. 

'^ She is grown up," he said : " not like my pic- 
ture ! decidedly she is grown up ! Why, the other 
one would have admired any daub I painted !" 

Tears of vexation rose to my eyes ; he stooped, 
and smiled in my face. 

" Why should you be annoyed when I am not ?'^ 
he asked, very kindly. 
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'' I am mortified at my bad taste, Cornelius/' 

''Then since you are conscious of bad taste, 
why don't you like Mary Stuart ?" 

'' I can't help it ; I am afraid I have no feeling, 
for when I look at Mary Stuart I feel as if I did 
not care whether they put her to death or not/' 

'' How hard-hearted you must l)e ! but go on ; 
what else?'' 

''Nothing else, Cornelius, save that I fear I 
don't care about Mary Stuart at all." 

I looked at him rather shyly ; he was laughing. 

"You are as odd a girl as you were an odd 
child," he said, with his look bent on my face; 
" why, Daisy, that is just my case ; I did not care 
about Mary Stuart whilst I painted her, and, poor 
thing ! I don't care much about her now." 

Don't you, Cornelius?" I asked, astonished. 
No, history may be a fine, grand thing, but 
give me lowly beings and quiet feelings. Oh ! 
Daisy, I wonder now that disappointed ambition 
ever made me bend the knee to the false goddess, 
success, who moreover always leaves us in the 
lurch; but our life is made up of mistakes; we 
stumble at every step, and the last thing we learn 
is to be true to ourselves." 

" Were your other pictures like this, Cornelius ? " 

" Oh, Daisy, they were such charming things," 
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he replied, sighing ; '* but Count Morsikoff wanted 
them, I wanted his rubles ; but, never mind, I shall 
repeat them, and show Kate that my journey to 
Italy has not been quite lost/' 

" Why did you let her admire Mary Stuart ?" 

"How could I undeceive her? I had brought 
the unfortunate thing as a proof of my industry, 
not to encumber the waUs of the Academy, or for 
her to admire j but when she looked at it with 
tears of admiration, what was I to do? *^ 

" To show her the sketches/* 

" She won^t care about them, Daisy." 

" Try her." 

I opened the door, and called her in eagerly. 
But the event proved the correctness of her bro- 
ther's conjecture. Miss O^ReiQy thought the 
sketches very pretty things, but she hoped Corne- 
lius had not lost too much time with them. It 
would be such a pity, considering how admirably 
fitted he was for historical compositions. He 
winced, but did not contradict. She proceeded — 

" I have been thinking of such a series of sub- 
jects : what do say to the battle of Clontarf, or to 
Bannockbum? something to make one feel as if 
that grand lyric of Bums were beiag sung in the 
distance." 

Cornelius stroked his chin and looked puzzled. 
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She resumed: '' Perhaps you would like a sub- 
ject more pathetic^ — ^The Childreu in the Tower, 
eh, Cornelius?" 

" I have been thinking of something more do- 
mestic." 

Elate^s face expressed the deepest disappointment. 

'^ History is a grand thing, Cornelius." 

'^ And Home is lovely." 

She said he knew best, but that he would never 
surpass Mary Stuart. 

Cornelius did not reply, and put away the port- 
folio with a smile at me. Then we all three went 
out into the garden, where we lingered until the 
noonday heat sent us in : that is to say, Kate and 
I, for Cornelius, accustomed to an Italian sun, re- 
mained out, waUdng up and down the gravel path, 
and every now and then making long pauses of rest 
by the back parlour window, near which we sat 
sewing. Once Kate, called away by some domestic 
concern, left us; he stood on the side facing me, 
his elbow resting on the low window; he looked 
long, then smiled. 

''WeU!"Isaid. 

"Well," he replied, "it would make a pretty 
picture; you sitting there sewing by the window, 
with the cool shady backgroimd of the room, a 
glimpse of the bright sunny garden beyond." 
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. ^ Aiid yoii iiaiidiiig tb^ie looi^^ 

tibe window-iill^ and As wami tondiiiie upon yiMy- 

ConieliiiB.'^ 

*'Yen/* said the pleaaaiit ircaoe iof Site, mnf^ 
oaadng in^ ^'tfaofe would complete tibe polanii'^ 
Thai die mddeiiljr.addedl, ^^ConidiiiByefeyoaiiet 

/'Notatalli I rested in Landonj yon kaour/* 
J* Gto and tal» a walk th^ 
" What fi», Kate?*' 

'^I fed vetjTjOOiBfortehle he^'^ 

» 

"Qo, I tell yon; Daiajr will ahow yon the wijr 
she knows Leigh by hearty and, for En^and, it is 
pretty enottgh.*' 

Cornelius looked at me and I looked at Kate. 
She smoothed my hair and answered the look: 
^'No, child, I can't go; bless yon, my hands are 
full of domestic concerns, so make haste and get 
ready. Stay, I shall go with you/' 

She accompanied me to my room, opened my 
drawers and drew forth a white muslin fix)ck. 

" Put that on,'' she said ; " do not open your eyes, 
but do as I bid you." 

" If we walk in the grass — '' I began. 

" You will soil it, — ^what matter ?" 

'^ But why put it on ? it is my best." 
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'^Bless the child ! donH you see that I tell you 
to put it on because it is your best^ or rather be- 
cause you look best in it? Don^t be dull^ Midge^ 
I want Cornelius to like you and your looks too/' 

There was no resisting an argument so plainly 
stated. Still when Kate went down on some mys- 
terious errand into the kitchen^ and I hastened to 
the parlour Tdth my scarf on my arm and my bon- 
net in my hand^ in order not to keep Cornelius 
waitings I was under a nervous apprehension that 
he would think me very vain and fond of dress. 
He did look at me, and very fixedly too. I ex- 
claimed, deprecatmgly— 

^' I knew you would think it odd to go and put 
on a white dress for a walk in the coimtry, but 
Kate would have it so.^^ 

He laughed, and gave me an amused look. 

" What a strange girl you are, Daisy I I never 
noticed your dress. I was studying the effect of 
that bright sunlight on your hair, and thinking 
how it made it look more rich and deep than the 
hues Titian loved to paint.'' 

It was my turn to laugh. 

" How like an artist, to be always thinking of 
effects V 

" Now don't stand giggling and chatting there," 
said Miss O'Reilly, appearing with an ample pro- 
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of saadwidheB neatly packed iq^^ ''IM; go 
out -whikt the dagr is stall j^Leasant. Ckxmelius, 
take ttieae; you aie to stay onl^ihe whole day. 
Jkiaf, why dxm't you take his arm? yoa are tall 
epoagh for that now/^ 

• jBe held out fab arm fiair me wilh a amiles, and 
'm I took it and locdLed up into his ftoe^ I Mt a 
proud and hqppy gbEl> The time had heen when 
tih|;hand of Comdiiis was as lonch as I coidd 
daim, and I loi^ in vain for the pment privi. 
lq;e (tt4 faMMb 

We left BodkCbtiage I7 ^e gardan gate* A$ 
we walked arm in. arm dowBtiha path/ftatled^ 
the beach, I saw Miss (yBeilly stand on the dxxxt' 
step, and, shading her eyes with her hand, look 
after us, uatil the winding of the path concealed us 
from her sight. 
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CHAPTER X. 



We went down to the beach. A deep line of shade 
still extended at the foot of the cliffs ; the sky had 
not a cloud ; the sea lay calm beneath ; it looked 
one of Nature^s happy days. I said so to Corne- 
lius, adding, in the fulness of my joy, " How kind 
of Kate to tell you to take me ! ^^ 

'' Yes," he replied, wilfully misunderstanding me, 
" she always was a good sister." 

'' Now, Cornelius, you know very well she did it 
to please me." 

He smiled without looking at me. 

" One to please you, Daisy, and a great deal more 
to please me. You will ascertain it thus: state 
that D is to C in K's estimation what 1 is to ^ in 
figures : then multiply by C (that^s me) and divide 
by D (that^s you), and you will know all about it." 
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" I don^t want to multiply by you and to divide 
by myself, to know why Kate told you to take me/^ 

^^ She^s as obstinate as the other one/^ said Cor- 
nelius, stopping short to look at me. 

I replied, " Is she V* and we went on, until a 
promontory of steep rock barred our passage. 

" We must cross that,^^ I said. 

'' Humph ! Can you manage it, Daisy ?" 

" Can you, Cornelius V^ 

He told me I "was very saucy. I laughed and 
ran up the rocks so fast, he could scarcely overtake 
me. When we reached the highest peak, we stood 
stiU, and thence looked down on a wild narrow spot 
below, shut in between cliff and wave. Long 
ridges of sharp rocks, stretching out far into the 
sea, and impassable when the tide was full, en- 
closed it on either side. The cliffs at the back 
stood steep and perpendicular within a few yards of 
the breaking surf, but the strata of earth that ran 
through them in slant and undulating lines, gave 
them a distant and receding aspect, which, like the 
glamour of enchantment, vanished with a closer 
view; then they suddenly rose on the eye, near, 
stern, and threatening. Undermined by the high 
spring tides, rocks had fallen from above, and now 
lay thickly strewn about the beach, as if tossed 
there by the sea in angry or sportive mood. From 
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the deep gap thus made in the cliff descended a 
narrow stream^ which spread on a flat advancing 
ledge of rock^ fell again a wide and clear sheet of 
sparkling water^ into a basin which itself had made^ 
and thence glided away with a low splash and faint 
murmnr^ through worn-out old stones green with 
slime^ until it lost itself for ever in the great rush 
of the wide waters. 

We descended silently; when we stood within 
tlie enclosed space^ Cornelius said — 

" Of all wild and barren spots this is the gem." 
" It is sterile, Cornelius, and that is its beauty." 
It was indeed a desolate place. Shell-fish in 
serried ranks, and weeds in dark and slippery masses, 
dung to the sea-washed rocks. A few crabs and 
shrimps had remained captive in the shallow pools 
of water, where they waited the returning tide. 
Long algae, all wet and tangled, and light feathery 
sprigs, delicate enough to be wreathed in the green 
hair of pale mermaids, were strewn on the beach, 
but other tokens of life and vegetation there were 
none. The sea-breeze, which moaned along that 
wall of rock and clifi^, fanned and stirred not one 
blade of yellowish grass on its way. Here ceased 
the freshness and verdure of earth ; here began a 
nature other than that of the poets, yet not with- 
out its own beauty, contrasts, and harmonies. 
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'^ It is grand^ but wonderfully dreary," said Cor- 
nelius, ^4et us go back, Daisy." 

" Not yet. Do you see that hollow nook perched 
up there between earth and sky, close by the foun- 
tain?" 

^^WeU, what about it?" 

^' There is a very fine prospect from it." 

^' How do you know ?" 

'^ I often go there." 

^^ You ! " he exclaimed, with an astonished look 
that amused me, '^ and pray how do you get 
there ?" 

^^Look!" 

I sprang up a steep path in the rock; every 
step of it was familiar to me ; I had reached the 
hollow, and was laughing down at Cornelius, be- 
fore he recovered from his amazement. He fol- 
lowed me lightly, but chid me all the way. 

" What could tempt you to do such a mad thing 
and to come to such an eyrie as this?" he asked 
as he stood by me in the wide hollow and under 
the broad shelter of an overhanging rock. 

" Look at that glorious prospect, Cornelius," I 
replied, sitting down and making him sit down by 
me. 

I remember well both the day and the spot. 
The blue sky, the sea of a blue still more deep, 
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the yellow beach^ the brown wall of rock, gave back 
the same ardent glow ; the place seemed enchanted 
into the quietness of noon, save when some solitary 
raven suddenly left a cleft in the rock and, de- 
scending with a swoop, hovered a black speck over 
the beach in search of prey. We sat pleasantly 
within reach of the cool spray of the spring; a 
breeze from above brought *U8 the sweet scent of 
unseen fields of gorse in bloom ; below us the sea 
boiled in white and angry surf amongst the rocks, 
and thence spread away in seemingly unbroken 
smoothness, until it met and mingled with the 
distant horizon. 

'^ What do you think of my eyrie, Cornelius ?" 
I said, after a long pause. 

" So you come here often V^ was his reply. 

" Yes, very often.^^ 

^^ What can attract you to such a wild spot ?" 

^^ Its wildness." 

He looked me in the face and smiled. I re- 
sumed — 

" I was bom by the sea, Cornelius, and I love 
it, ay, very dearly; this barren spot seems plea- 
santer to me than any sunny landscape. I could 
listen for hours to the wind sweeping down the 
coast and to the dash of the heaving waves. Could 
not you?" 
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" No/^ he answered, frankly, " sea-side is to me 
the grand historic style of nature. I like the 
calm, homely woodlands and quiet valleys.'' 

^'Yes, but you are going to sketch that little 
fall of water?'' 

"Ami?" 

" For what else did I bring you to see it ? Let 
me go down first, and take my hand." 

I held it out to him ; he tossed it back to me 
with a laugh. 

" Do you imagine I want it ?" he asked, looking 
piqued; "I have gone sketching in mountun- 
passes where there were paths more steep than in 
any English Leigh, let me tell you." 

He insisted on preceding me. It amused me to 
see how he kept looking back, seeking to guide my 
steps. He reached the bottom first, and stood 
still to receive me. Spite of his remonstrative 
"Daisy!" I ran down the rest of the way. I 
paused on reaching the last ledge, and standing a 
little above him, I uttered a triumphant " There !" 
then lightly stepped down to where he stood. 

" Yes," he replied admiringly, " I see : your 
head is steady, your foot as light and sure as that 
of any mountain maid. Ah ! if I had but had you 
for a companion, when I was sketching alone in 
the Alps!" 
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" Well, you haye me now ! and though these are 
not the Alps^ sketch/^ 

He sat down on one of the fidlen rocks^ opened 
hissketch-book^ and began to draw the little foun- 
tain and the stem crags around. I sat by him to 
watch his prepress. He made little; he was ever 
looking romid at me^ and breaking off into speech 
that had nothing to do with sketching. 

" How old are you?" he once asked. 

" Seventeen ; ten years yoimger than you are." 

He resumed his task^ but his pencil was soon 
idle again; his eyes once more sought my face. 

"Am Itoo near?'' I said, "shall I sit behind?" 

" No, indeed." 

" What are you thinking of?" 

" I am thinking that it is getting very hot." 

His look sought the downs above. I said, I 
knew green nooks such as he would like. So we 
wound our way up the heights, and were soon in 
the open country. The scenery around Leigh was 
soft, woodland, pastoral, and no more. Yet Ck)r- 
nelius seemed to like those green slopes, fertile 
fields, and wide pastures; those shallow valleys, 
white homesteads, and firagrant orchards looking 
down from above, with now and then, in the open 
space between the dark outskirt of low woodland, 
and the golden green of sunlit slope opposite, a 
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l^pae of woxe hills i«|iltiiig «oft and faidlrtfaiet 
cm the fax Y^mum. But though he oo Bt fe aae d it 
was Teiy prettj, he ibmid ii0£hiiig to 
, ''Let me teke you t& an old rum fbrthor on^^'I 
said^ aeaknudyj ''it is so gadnxeaqiieP 
How mnbh fax&as on, Daasjr T' 
Only three or finir ioiileB/' 
A mere trifle! bfotsiippose we slay here?*' 

We stood in ahollow, shdtered hy a few stmited 
wTees*. 

"There is nothing to sk^eh here/' I said. 

"^ much the better; I want rest.^ 

''l%en I know of a better resfemg.plaae close hy/' 

He submitted to my guidance; and I led him 
into an open plain^ exposed to all the heat of a 
burning sun. 

" Why, Daisy/' said Cornelius, looking round, 
^^ what made you come here? There is not a hedge: 
no, not so much as a poor little bush. Let us go 
back." 

I pointed to a group of trees, partly hidden by 
a rising of the ground. 

'' It is there,*' I said. 

He gave a look of regret to the shady hollow we 
were leaving behind us, and followed me over the 
scorching plain. At length the group of trees was 
reached. I entered it first ; then, as he followed, I 
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turned round and looked to enjoy his surprise, 
for we now stood on the grassy banks of the clear 
little stream which passed through Leigh; trees 
flung their shadow above \ waters flowed beneath ; 
silence and freshness filled the whole place. 
Well I" I said triumphantly. 
Well/^ he replied, ^' it is a pleasant place, that 
is true enough." 

And he threw himself down on the grass with 
evident delight. It was a pleasant place. Many 
a day has passed since I beheld it ; yet if I but 
close my eyes with my hand over them, I seem to 
see it again as I saw it then on that summer noon, 
when I went out walking with Cornelius. 

It had the first charm which such a spot need 
have — ^perfect solitude. You might sit or linger 
for hours, unheeded and undisturbed in that green 
nook, shut in between the dark mass of trees which 
separated it from the open country, and the stream 
on which their heavy shadow ever fell. Beyond 
extended a wide and ancient park, a wild-looking 
desert of dark heath and high green fern, with 
sombre groups of trees that seemed the vanguards 
of aged forests, and paths deepening down like 
Alpine deUs and ravines. I took oflf my bonnet 
and scarf, and fastening them to the bending branch 
of an old, hoary willow, I sat down by Cornelius. 
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tiM to) bnt wbioa tte fefitit was oiv^ Ctattdhii 
cKiduiiied— * 

^^ Kate mig^ aa mfi iMWe ghm «a a aloitta op 
oaier botlle of aoikia aort. Wa hiEfa noiUtig to 
drink/' 

'' NotUiig 1 11^, ihaMf ia a liliQie ri^ 

''Water t'' he lepliedwMiiafllis^gli^^ 
iMyw ate ne to gill ai^nrcni IflMl?^ 
. I did nol anaiiw; Imt cliuqping 
irflloiw ivHii one asrm, I bei^ omt tfai^alMQi^ to 
dip nqr otiber liaod into it* Wltti a atort of dann 
Ckmielxtia hell nM> badb 

'' That rirer^ as yon call it/ is deep and awif^ 
Daisy. How can yon be so improdent?'' 

''There is no danger where there is no fear. 
Unless that willow-tree breaks I am safe.'' 

He persisted however in holding me fest with his 
arm passed aronnd me^ as I stooped again and 
brought forth my hand fiill of water^ as dear and 
sparkling as crystal. 

"Look I" I said, "and tell me if you ever saw 
such water, even in Italy?" 

" The true test lies in the taste." 

He raised my hand to his lips, drank the little 
it contained, then said with a smile — 

" Rather a shallow cup, Daisy." 
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" Well, but did you ever taste such water ? " 

^* Never — ^it is as exquisite — " 

" I told you so." 

" As exquisite as water can be, which is not say- 
ing much." 

Necessity however compelled him to have more 
of it ; he brought it up himself, for he positively 
refused to let me try again. Our meal being now 
fairly over, I wanted him to indulge in a siesta, a 
habit which he acknowledged having taken during 
the hot, noons of Italy ; but he would not. 

" I do not feel in the least inclined for it, Daisy; 
pleasant though it may be to sleep away here an 
hour or two, I &ncy it must be more pleasant still 
to lie awake and dream." 

It was indeed the very place for day-dreams. It 
lay in a gentle curve of the stream, and far as the 
eye might look it could see above nothing but the 
overhanging branches of old and majestic trees, 
with sudden glimpses of bright blue sky, and below 
the same trees and sky ever imaged again in glassy 
depths. The reflection was so distinct and vivid 
that the water almost seemed to flow between two 
forest solitudes, one above, the other beneath the 
wave, but both beautiful, wild, and lonely, and 
yielding the same delightAil sense of coolness which 
shade and water always give. 
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Inihe pttrk beyond ws^moi diene with bmniiig 
heat, and even the Una aky had caught a gdkbm 
l^kywj bat here the hreeo^ iras pleasantly cfaill^'ite 
triees fdieltered ns from its aixength, asid left^osaB 
its viyifying freahneM. It came every iioir and 
then^ aendiiig thioogh my wwm a thrill ot :wtigad 
ddif^t^ for earOi has many aonnda and mnmniiiig 
voiceB wfaidb are to me a part of her beauty, audit 
woke them evetf one. TbB matUng of leavea ik 
the trees above blended with tiie fiaot tippkb' of 
the flowing waters below; birds fardce fordiiiiiD 
anatches of song; or flew away wiA flappings of 
wingiB; then th^pe were strange imdeftned aolmcb 
of short twitterings low monotonons hnm^ and sad- 
den splash mingling into nothing continnons^ ever 
interrupted and ever renewed, faint, indistinct, but 
soft and soothing as a dream. 

And as I sat at the foot of the old willow, half 
bending forward and looking at the stream which 
flowed almost beneath me, so steep was the bank, 
and so near the edge did I sit, I felt as if its 
scarcely audible murmur, as if its scarcely visible 
flow, were slowly wrapping me in a dream of bliss. 
I was steeped in happiness ; it was sweet, it was 
delightful to know that Cornelius was come back, 
that he was sitting there by me. I did not look 
at him; there was no need. Besides, strangely 
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enough^ it seemed more pleasant by far to feel his 
presence in my hearty than to gaze on him for 
hours with my eyes. Hte had been two long years 
away — severed by the sea, by Alps, by strange 
skies, strange lands, strange languages, and now, if 
I wished, I had but to put forth my hand to touch 
him as he sat by me beneath the same shade, 
gazing on the same clear brook. How he felt I 
know not; but I know that gradually my re- 
verie deepened, until at length external objects 
seemed to fade away, and I remained sitting 
there gazing at the dark water, and fully con- 
scious but of twa things — ^the presence of Corne- 
lius, and the low gliding of the stream. Happy 
day ! — happy moments ! I felt as if I could 
have sat there, even as the water flowed — for 
ever. 

The sound of a tramp, swift and light, on the 
heath of the park, made me look up ; a herd of 
deer, with heads erect and startled looks, were 
fleeting past like a vision. They vanished down a 
beaten track leading to some &vourite haunt. I 
looked at Cornelius, and smiled; but he had 
heard, he had seen nothing. He sat by me on 
the grassy bank, half-leaning on one elbow; his 
brow rested on the palm of his hand ; hia dark 
and heavy hair partly shaded his faee, I fol- 
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knred the direction of his glance; it was fixed 
on the stream, not with abstracted osr dreamy 
gmae, bat as if beholdii% something there that 
diarmed attention irresistibly. I looked down 
rather corionsly, and saw nothing, save my own 
hce reflected in the placid wave, and seeming. 
Oread-like, to bend forth from a background of 
dark foliage. He detected my change of attitade, 
for he looked up immediately. I laughed, and 



" I know what you were doing, Cornelius.'' 

He did not answer. 

" You were studying ^ effects ' again.'' 

"Precisely," he replied, smiling; "effects of 
light and shadow." 

" Are you always studying effects, Cornelius ?" 

" Whenever I can get them. To look is the de- 
light, ay, the very Ufe, of an artist." 

The words awoke within me a train of thoughts 
that made my heart beat and my blood flow with 
a warmer glow. I could not keep silent. I looked 
up and said — 

" Oh ! ComeUus, what a great painter you will 
yet be! How much fame and honour await 
you! Well, why do you smile so?" I added, 
somewhat annoyed : " is it not true ?" 

" Because, as^ you speak, your cheeks flush and 
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your eyes kindle. You look like a young sybil 
just now, Daisy." 

" A sybil in white mudin !" I replied, laughing 
in his face; but remembering how disrespectful 
this was, I became suddenly grave again. He 
seemed anything but offended, and listened like 
(me whose ear has caught a pleasant sound. 

" Do you know," he said, ^^ I think this is the 
first time I ever heard you laugh outright. I re- 
member your smile, but not your laugh. Oh, 
Daisy, are you sure you are the same ? When I 
hear your voice, I think of my pale, sickly child. 
When I look, I am perplexed to see a tail, slender 
girl — ^fair as a lily, &esh as a rose, demure as a 
young Quakeress, yet who looks kindly at me, 
like an old acquaintance: Speak !— say some- 
thing that will throw a sort of bridge from the 
past to the present." 

^' The only bridge I can give you is that you 
have been two years away; that I am now al- 
ways well^ instead of being always ill ; and that, as 
I began at the wrong end, by being duU as a 
child, I now mean to make up for lost time by 
being as merry and as mad as I can." 

" How old are you?" 

^^ You have already asked me. Subtract ten years 
from your own age and you will know." 
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"What is ten years?" 

*' A mere trifle, like the walk awhile ago." 

" Then in another year you will be eighteen." 

** And you twenty-eight." 

''You are Tery tenacious of that paltry ten 
jears' difEeroioe," he said a little impatiently. 
"What is age — any one's age? I donH care 
about yours ; all I care about," he added smiling, 
" is to find you so changed firom what you were." 

'' In one or two things I certainly am changed, 
as you wiD pexceiye, if you dose your eyes and 
promise not to look." 

"Whvso?" 

I would not tell him, so he complied, looking 
rather curious. I rose so softly that he could not 
hew me ; the stream was neither wide nor deep ; 
besides at this spot it suddenly grew narrower ; I 
lightly sprang over ; as I alighted safely I said — 

•• You mav look now." 

He tum^ pale on seeing me on the other bank. 

•* Daisy," he cried, " how could you do such a 
thing!" 

"Could you not do it, ComeUus? it really is 
not so difficult. Try." 

He refused, and said he was Tery angry. I 
laughed. 

** No, Cornelius," I said, " I see in your face 
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you are only surprised. I mean to astonish you 
still more; you said you had never heard me 
laugh^ I am at least certain that you never heard 
me sing. Pray open your ears, for I mean to sing 
you a song.'^ 

I sat down in the high ferns, so high that they 
almost hid me, and I sang him the song of her 
who loved the lad that lived at the sign of the 
Blue Bell. He heard me, his chin in his hand, 
his look on my face; seeing me so fearless, his 
own uneasiness had vanished. 

"WeU!"Isaid. 

" WeU,'^ he replied, smiling, " it is as wild and 
sweet a ditty and as pleasant a voice as one need 
wish to hear on a summer noon. Sing me some- 
thing else." 

^^ No, it is your turn now." 

He lay down at the foot of the willow, and in 
his clear rich voice, he sang me that pleasant song 
of Bums — ^it had always been a favourite of his — 
of which the burden is ^ Bonnie lassie, will ye go 
to the birks of Aberfeldy ?' 

I listened, thinking how delightful it was to 
hear that voice again. When its last tones had 
died away, I thanked him, and said — 

" This is not Aberfeldy, but we have the birks." 

^^ And the bonnie lassie too." 
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" To be sure ; but will you just move a bit ?" 

"Why so?" 

" I want to get back again, and the spot where 
you are lying is the only convenient one." 

" Thank you for the information. I was won- 
dering what sort of punishment I could devise for 
you : it is now settled; you shall stay thore." 

" And be taken up for trespassing ?" 

"Why not?" 

"Or for poaching?" 

"Why not?" 

At length he relented, but said I was to sing 
him another song ; then another, and so on, until 
I had sung him every song and ballad I knew. 
The intervals of rest were filled up with talking, 
laughing, and jesting at one another across the 
stream. I had never felt so merry, seldom so 
happy; yet once I could not help observing re- 
morsefully— 

" And Kate, who is alone at home, and thinks 
you are so busy sketching ! " 

" Why did she make me take you with me?" 

"Do I prevent you from sketching, ComeUus?" 

" Of course you do ; but for you I should have 
travelled miles, and come home at night groan- 
ing beneath the load of crags, lonely foimtains, 
cottages, farm-houses, snug little woods, ruins, etc. 
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Instead of which, here I am lying on my back, look- 
ing up at trees and sky, and losing all my precious 
time in listening to ^Auld Robin Gfray/ ^The 
Exile of Erin/ ' Charlie, you^re my darling,^ and I 
know not what else. Oh, Daisy, Daisy ! are you 
not ashamed of yourself? — sing me another song.'^ 

" Indeed, Cornelius, I don^t know another." 

" Then I must have mercy on you." 

He moved away, but kept a keen, watchful look 
fastened on me. There was however no need to 
fear. In a second I was by his side. He chid me 
for formes sake, then smiled, stroked my hair, and 
passing his arm around me, said— 

^^ The other one could not have done as much, 
could she, Daisy?" 

"What other one, Cornelius?" 

" The one I carried in my arms from Leigh to 
Ryde." 

"No, Cornelius, she could not, and that was 
why Providence sent her so kind a friend." 

I foi^et his answer, but I remember that we sat 
again on the grassy banks and lingered there until 
the little brook shone red and burning in the light 
of the broad round sun that slowly siank down be- 
hind us, filling with a fiery glow the space between 
earth and sky. 

Oh ! sorely it was a lovely thought in the wor- 
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diipers of fioaiheni lands^ to hxik fioi act of praycf 
with the dofle of day and the aeitting of tiie maL' 
If ever there was an hoar lor thaakagiTiiigi prauey 
and adoratkm, it waa tibuu Whea ahoiild wi, 
poor trayelleni towatda the daxk goal of time; 
find fitter mam&at to pame, take fareath afker the 
joonieyiiig of another day^ and give a lodk to 
the paat^ a hope to the fature, an aspiratioii to 
heavea? At that moia^nt meet^ to part afanoat aa 
soon aa met^ the aplendoor and heauty of the day 
and the soothing sctoanity of eve. We ^oan give 
thanks at once for the gladi^sa that is gohig, and 
fin* the silent rest of ocmiing night It ia ^ 
very time for intense and brief worship ; for aspi-. 
ration purer than prayer ; for the Sursum corda. I 
did raise my heart in that hour. Was the mood 
too earthly ? I know not ; God who gave us hearts 
that love so warmly alone can tell ; but as I sat 
thereby ComeUus, my head, in an attitude femi- 
liar of old, resting on his shoulder, I thanked Him 
who had given him to me, for the gift, and blessed 
Him who had sent him back for the return. 

At length we rose, and left the spot where half 
a day had passed in enjoyment so pure. We 
followed a green path where we met, and soon 
outstripped a friendly couple whom we left, slowly 
lingering in the cool shadow of the winding lane. 
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They looked like lovers, or a newly married pair — 
young, happy, oblivious of time, and heeding not 
the passing of hours. Cornelius gave them a 
stealthy look, and repressed a half smile. I smiled 
without disguise, for in the gladness of my heart 
I thought — "the lady may be fair and the lover 
may be devoted, but she cannot be more happy 
than I am now — to feel within mine the arm of 
Cornelius ; and sure am I, that he whom she seems 
to like so well, is not half so good, ay, nor half so 
handsome, as he who reared me." 

And thus, arm-in-arm, we walked on through 
landscape scenes that would have gladdened the 
genial heart of Rubens. The warmth of the set- 
ting sun, the rich verdure of the undulating plains, 
the herds of fair cattle grazing by the green banks 
and fiill waters of a calm river, made one feel 
as if gazing on a land of untroubled peace and 
xmtold abundance. 

But, oh! how glorious o'er the sea was the 
hour thus beautiful on land. We reached the 
extremity of the downs as the sun began to dip 
in the broad ocean. Blue, green, purple, and 
burning gold glanced through every wave; the 
receding coast slowly vanished through glittering 
mists; the masts of distant ships rose on the 
golden horizon like the turreted castles of some 
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broods over and hallows all it has given tb the 
^e of man to scan \ 

We silently walked homewards along the beach, 
now grey, quiet, and lonely. A low, large moon 
hung over the silent downs, firom which even the 
melancholy cry of the plover had died away. 
Everything seemed subdued to repose, and even 
in the low rush of the breaking waves, as they rose 
and fell ever again on the shore, there was a mur- 
mur inexpressibly soft and soothing to the ear. 
We did not speak until we reached the foot of the 
cUflf on which Eock Cottage rose. A light burned 
in one of the windows and spoke of pleasant wel- 
come. Cornelius looked up and said — 
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"It is a wild-looking place, quite an eagle's 
nest, and yet there is a strange sense of home about 
it." 

We went up the path, and found the little wooden 
gate unlocked as usual. Miss O'Reilly came out 
to meet us, with a shawl thrown over her head. 
She seized on her brother ; I slipped away to my 
room. When I came down again, in the grey 
dress after aU, I found Kate presiding over a tea- 
table covered with provisions sufficient for a whole 
legion of famished travellers, and Cornelius laugh- 
ing at the extent of her preparations. When the 
meal was over she took up his sketch-book. 

"Oh, Kate !" I cried, "don't look— it is such 
a shame — ^he would not sketch at all ; he began 
the little fountain and did not even finish it. Is 
it not too bad ?" 

She sat with the open sketch-book on her lap, 
but looking at us with a pleased, happy smile. 

" Yes," she said at length, " it is a shame — ^but 
he will do better tomorrow.'^ 

" Must we go out again tonjorrow, Kate ?" I 
asked, a little hesitatingly. 

" To be sure you must — that is, if you both liked 
it today well enough to wish to begin again.'^ 

I sat by him — ^he looked down — I looked up, 
and we exchanged a conscious smile. 
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Yes/^ he and, laying his hand on my head ; 
I ihink wehotii finmd it a plMsant day/' 

DelightHCornelins, detightfolP 1 exclaimed, 
a wanntii that made Kate smile, brought a 
transient g^w to Us berow, and. mm me a tacit 
and qniet pteasoxe of the hand that was free. I 
only qpoke as I Mt. Pleasant days I had known 
befine and was to know again, but none in whioh, 
oblivioiis of the past and heedless of the fatoie, I 
sunendfifed myself sofredy to th& charm of the 
present time. I laid it all to the retom of Cor- 
ndins. I had yet to leazn from experience jfchat 
this singlffliess of enjoyment, this simplicity in ]?e- 
ceiving happineiib, belong almost exdnsiyely to the 
pleasant season of youth, and — ^pity that it should 
be so — only to its first fresh imtronbled hours, 
before the coming of grief or the wakening of 
passion. 
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